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K culture is reducible, in any realistic sense, to extremely com- 
| plicated, but quite specific, chains of socially transmitted 

patterns which dominate the feelings, thought and behavior of 
individuals in all human communities, then this factor must be 
analyzed and evaluated if the etiology and form of mental dis- 
orders in different cultures are to be thoroughly understood. 
This is particularly true with respect to the psychoneuroses. I 
shall attempt to indicate what I believe to be some of the signifi- 
cant bearings of culture upon the incidence, etiology and diagnosis 
of mental diseases and then proceed to a brief consideration of 
some case material which has come to my attention while doing 
field work among the Berens River Saulteaux of Manitoba and 
Ontario. 

In the first place, we may ask whether the specific character- 
istics of certain cultures considered as wholes, or in certain of their 
aspects, may be of etiological significance with respect to the 
character and incidence of particular classes of mental derange- 
ment exhibited by individuals. Suppose we assume, e.g., that 
certain classes of disorders are found in every culture but that 
some of them are of high incidence in one culture while, in another, 
the same types of derangement are of low incidence and that in 
still another culture a mental disease of unique form is found. 
lf such be the case, and there still seems to be some evidence that 
it is, one can hardly deny that the cultural factor would appcar to 
be cogent to any etiological explanation of such facts. 





* Received and acknowledged March 19, 1934. 
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Looking at the problem from a still broader point of view, it 
would appear that the values stressed by different cultures and 
institutionalized by them act with selective emphasis with refer- 
ence to the particular temperaments and personalities afforded 
maximum or minimum opportunities for complete expression.’ 
The breakdown in mental functioning in certain individuals can- 
not be dissociated, in any ultimate etiological analysis, from a 
parallel consideration of the particular temperament and person- 
ality types which are considered ‘‘normal’’ in any culture and are 
consequently developed and nurtured by it. The cultural factor 
is thus medial in its relationship to the ‘‘normal’’, on the one hand, 
and the ‘‘abnormal’’ on the other, so that, hypothetically, it would 
seem that the character and incidence of at least certain classes of 
mental derangement must bear some relation to the cultural pat- 
tern.” Dr. Cooper, e.g., has suggested that the ‘‘wihtigo psy- 
chosis’’* of the Cree and running amok among the Malay are 
somehow intrinsically related to the respective cultures of these 
peoples. With regard to the former he writes* ‘‘the craving 
for human flesh appears pretty clearly to be derived directly from 
prevalent environmental and cultural conditions’’. 

Despite the interest and importance of such problems, the fact 
remains that the validity of all such hypotheses depends upon 
(1) the reliable diagnosis of individual cases in various cultures 
and (2) upon accurate data in respect to the incidence of different 
types of disorders in them. This is the crux of the problem. 
Any comparative use of data, or any etiological inferences from 
them, cannot be fruitful without satisfactory information on the 
identification and incidence of the mental disorders discussed. 
Unfortunately, this sort of data is woefully lacking to-day and 
even a careful combing of ethnographic and historical literature 
will not supply it. From a strict methodological standpoint 
nothing short of first hand psychiatric surveys of selected com- 
munities, taken as samples of particular cultures, can really offer 
any data comparable to that which we possess for our own 
civilization. 

But even if we grant that reliable diagnostic data are obviously 
essential to a positive demonstration of the intrinsic relationships, 





1Cf., R. F. Benedict, Configurations of Culture in North America. American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 34, No. 1, pp. 24-25, 1932. 

2 Consequently it would seem highly desirable to attack the problem from a cultural 
point of view before introducing hypotheses designed to connect mental disorder directly 
with racial type or characteristics of the physical environment. 

8 An abnormal craving for human flesh. 

4The Cree Witiko Psychosis. Primitive Man, Vol. VI, No. 1 (1933), p. 24, and 
present issue of this Journal. 
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Culture and Mental Disorder 





if any, between the relative incidence, or even the occurrence, of 
certain types of mental disorders and particular culture patterns, 
the initial steps in diagnosis and etiology of individual cases 
among exotic peoples also involves some weighing of cultural 
influences. ‘That is to say, culture may conceivably enter into the 
symptomatology and etiology of certain types of mental disease 
in the individual ease without acting either as a selective agency 
with reference to the incidence of this disorder or that, or without 
becoming an incubator for the’nurture of some peculiar psychosis. 
The same mental disorder, for instance, may occur in different 
eultures but the particular form which its symptoms take may be 
a reflection of these cultural differences. Such possibilities must 
be studied and given due consideration in the study of individual 
eases before the collective effects of the culture pattern, as such, 
can be properly evaluated. But in order to distinguish clearly the 
cultural factors at work the investigator must have an intimate 
knowledge of the culture as a whole, he must also be aware of the 
normal range of individual behavior within the culture pattern 
and likewise understand what the people themselves consider to be 
extreme deviations from this norm. In short, he must develop a 
standard of normality with reference to the culture itself, as a 
means of controlling an uncritical application of the criteria he 
brings with him from our civilization. As Sapir has pointed out? 
‘‘eultural anthropology, if properly understood, has the healthiest 
of all seepticisms about the validity of the concept ‘normal 
behavior’. It cannot deny the useful tyranny of the normal in a 
given society but it believes the external form of normal adjust- 
ment to be an exceedingly elastic thing. . . . It is valuable 
because it is constantly rediscovering the normal. For the psy- 
chiatrist and for the student of personality in general this is of 
the greatest importance, for personalities are not conditioned by 
a generalized process of adjustment to ‘the normal’ but by the 
necessity of adjusting to the greatest possible variety of idea and 
action patterns according to the accidents of birth and biography’’. 
However, the criteria of normality developed in terms of our 
civilization may not be entirely inapplicable with reference to the 
behavior of individuals reared in other cultures. This would 
imply an extreme relativism. ‘There may be a great deal of over- 
lapping. But without the empirical basis furnished by the native 
culture pattern itself, the degree to which similar standards apply 
in both cases cannot be satisfactorily estimated. Illusions, e.g., 





Cultural Anthropology and Psychiatry. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 1932, p. 235. 
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may be mistaken for hallucinations without an intimate knowledge 
of beliefs and the conditioning influence of these beliefs upon the 
sensory experiences of normal individuals under certain circum- 
stances. I have had experiences described to me by Indians, 
which, if narrated by some white friend, would immediately sug- 
gest hallucinations in a truly pathological sense. Yet a knowledge 
of the culture of these Indians provides in every case a back- 
ground which contains the potentially conditioning factors which, 
given particular conditions, are undoubtedly responsible, not for 
hallucinations, but for illusions well within the range of perfectly 
normal mental functioning in that specific culture. In terms of 
this culture, then, experiences outside the conventional range 
would be those which might be suspected of being hallucinatory. 
But even in the cases of extreme deviations it may be assumed 
that these, too, in some fashion, will be stamped with the cultural 
seal of the community. Among the Saulteaux, for instance, cer- 
tain individuals claim to have seen certain species of the giant 
animals, such as the great snake, which once inhabited the country 
in large numbers but now are thought to be extremely rare. Tra- 
dition, mythology and dreams support the belief that these animals 
still exist. Consequently I would judge the perceptual experience 
of such creatures, by otherwise normal individuals, to be cases of 
illusion rather than hallucination. But let an Indian claim to 
have seen a Jabberwock. He will at once be looked upon as a liar 
or amadman. Such cases, to my mind, would be those specially 
inviting psychiatric investigation. 

With respect to the identification and classification of mental 
defectives, on the other hand, the danger of applying our stand- 
ards of normality is probably less. Yet even in these cases the 
relatively different demands made upon individuals in different 
cultures may mask the higher levels of defectiveness, especially 
where these demands are relatively simple, since in the diagnosis 
of these cases the adequacy of social and vocational responses is 
usually relied upon to some degree. 

In order to illustrate some of the problems involved in the 
diagnosis and etiology of mental disorders of individuals in more 
concrete form I will attempt to analyze a case of mild zodphobia 
which came to my attention. 


W. B., an Indian, sixty-five years of age, was subject to toad-fear. He 
could not tolerate one of these creatures in our tent. One night, after 
settling down to sleep he found a toad hopping towards him. He became 
so panic-stricken that it was difficult for him to kill it. But he finally 
managed to do so. Then he went outside the tent with a flash light in 
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order to discover if there were more toads about. He killed several with 
a stone. Then he collected a number of large stones and, carefully examin- 
ng all sides of the tent, weighted down the canvas here and there so that 
ere was no possibility of any more of them crawling in. He slept hardly 
all the rest of the night. After this experience W. B. always took 
special pains to see that the front of the tent was closed at night and 
ghted snugly to the ground with a line of stones. We jokingly called 
this our ‘‘toad-dam’’. It must be emphasized that this man had spent 
most of his life in the bush, was an excellent hunter and accustomed to 
indling all sorts of animals. 


Did these reactions of W. B. to toads represent an ‘‘ abnormal’’ 
type of behavior, or might they be considered normal, 7.e., typical 
of all the Berens River Indians? The latter possibility is sug- 
gested by the roughly analogous fear reactions to reptiles, bats, 
mice and even toads which large numbers of persons in our culture 
exhibit. 

In the first place we must know something about the position 
of toads in native thought. There are two items which are per- 
tinent to the present discussion. ‘Toads are not simply ‘‘loath- 
some creatures’’ for some vague reason. They are associated 
with evil forces, certain parts of them being used in malevolent 
magic by the medicine men. Hence they are to be strictly avoided 
and even their presence bodes no good. In the second place, it is 
said that if the tabu upon telling stories in summer is broken, toads 
will come and crawl up one’s clothes. Now my friend W. B. had 
been telling me native stories from time to time so that the visits 
of the toads was good empirical evidence of the truth of the native 
belief. But since W. B. was a Christian and believed himself to 
be emancipated from native ‘‘superstition’’, although, of course, 
this was not actually the case, it may be inferred that the conflict 
engendered was somewhat disturbing to him. There were then 
several etiological factors at work: (1) the generalized belief in 
the malevolent attributes of toads, (2) the fact that a tabu had 
been broken, specifically indicated by the presence of the toads, 
and (3) the conflict engendered by the semi-emancipated attitude 
of W. B. towards these notions. 

In addition, however, there was another factor peculiar to the 
personal history of W. B. When a young boy a toad had crawled 
up his pants and he had crushed it against his bare skin. This 
experience would appear to be the differential factor which 
accounts, perhaps, for the exaggerated fear reactions of W. B. 
to toads as compared with that of the other Indians. This differ 
ence was objectively proved on one occasion when I saw another 
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Indian deliberately pick up a toad and put it near W. B. to tease 
him. W. B.’s behavior, then, was abnormal when judged in com 
parison with the behavior of other Indians observed. Etiologi 
cally it may be explained by reference to his personal history but, 
in view of native beliefs in regard to toads, it appears to me that 
these cannot be ignored. On the occasion described it seems to 
me that his fear was possibly heightened by the conflict between 
the native beliefs and his more recently acquired notions. In 
principle, at least, the subjective force of such a conflict would 
not be intelligible without an understanding of the native associa- 
tion of toads with evil influences. 

This case leads me to suggest another problem with respect to 
the relationship of culture and mental disease. Is there any cor- 
relation between the incidence of mental disorders and accultura- 
tion processes? Do native peoples in the throes of rapid accul 
turation, let us say, show a higher incidence of mental disorders 
than those whose culture is in a relatively stable equilibrium? 
Or, more specifically, it would be very interesting to know whether 
peoples in the process of religious transformation through mis- 
sionary effort, show a higher or lower incidence of certain types 
of disorders than peoples of related cultures, where such influences 
are absent. Since so many of the so-called primitive peoples 
studied today are in some stage of acculturation it seems to me 
that this problem is a very important one. C. G. Seligman!’ has 
made an interesting observation with respect to this point, sup- 
ported by the description of several cases. In Papua he saw no 
true cases of mental disorder in the villages where natives were 
living their own undisturbed life. But he does record psychosis 
occurring ‘‘as the result of stresses set up by white influence, in 
other words, as the consequences of conflict of race’’ and adds that 
‘*the result of such conflict is rather to set up a confusional con- 
dition than a systematized insanity, while no cases have been 
recorded which suggest manic-depressive insanity’’. 

Returning now to the Saulteaux. In this culture I think we 
may recognize a ‘‘set’’ which possibly may act selectively, and in 
a positive manner, with respect to certain animal phobias. In 
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addition to toads, snakes are quite generally the object of exag- 
gerated fears, also supported by tradition and mythology. This 
cultural support of fear reactions in respect to Amphibia and 
Reptilia is in marked contrast to the complete absence of a tradi- 
tional background of fear in respect to all the other classes of 


1 Temperament, Conflict and Psychosis in a Stone-age Population. British Journal 
of Medical Psychology, Vol. LV, 1929, p- 195. 
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animals. Consequently, from the native point of view W. B.’s 
toad-phobia is much less striking and abnormal than would be the 
ease if he was beset with a fear of bears or some other type of 
zoophobia. 

Finally, 1 should like to discuss the ‘‘wihtigo psychosis’’ 
described by Dr. Cooper. I would seriously question whether all 
such eases can be considered as pathological in character, 
although some of them undoubtedly are. Although I have never 
visited the James Bay Cree, the Berens. River Saulteaux, who 
speak a northern Ojibway dialect, are related in language and 
ulture to the Cree speaking peoples and it is chiefly among the 
Cree and Ojibway that the ‘‘wihtigo’ psychosis ’’ has been 
reported. 

Among the Berens River Saulteaux the initial mental phase of 
the ‘*wihtigo psychosis’’ appears to be a morbid state of anxiety 
on the part of the subject, directly traceable to the native interpre- 
tation of certain physical symptoms. These are the distaste for 
ordinary types of food, nausea and perhaps vomiting. When 
these symptoms continue to manifest themselves for several days 
or more, anxiety develops and, if they fail to disappear, rapidly 
reaches a climax. This is because the repugnance to food is con- 
strned as positive evidence that the person is becoming a 
‘‘wihtigo’’, z.e., a cannibal. This state of anxiety in the subject 
is further excited by the general fear of cannibalism which is 
shared by everyone in the community. In no time the whole camp 
will be agog with the news because everyone knows everybody 
else’s business. The person afflicted with anxiety, therefore, soon 
becomes the object of the projected fears of a number of other 
human individuals. But on the part of the subject there is another 
reason for agitation. This is the fear that he or she has been 
‘‘hewitched’’ and the general belief in witchcraft is so potent that 
the conviction that such is indeed the case is enough to give anyone 
the ‘‘jitters’’. Besides all this, the condition of the subject is 
further conditioned by a negative fact. This is the failure to 
rationally consider alternative causes of the physical symptoms, a 
possibility unconsidered on account of the cultural attitudes engen- 
dered by the positive emphasis imposed by the witchcraft belief 
and the association of the symptoms with the wihtigo concept. 
Individual experience is immediately shunted into a vicious circle 
of belief patterns from which there is no escape. The individual 
affected is usually watched day and night by some relative and, 
in former times, a medicine man would probably be consulted. 


The cognate term among the Saulteaux is ‘‘ windigo’’. 
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If there were no improvement the afflicted one would often ask to 
be killed and this desire was usually gratified. 

It seems to me that, from an objective point of view, it is at 
once obvious that in such cases as these both physical and cultural 
factors are of etiological importance. From the mental angle, 
the anxiety state is certainly determined by the cultural factors 
and cases in which no further mental symptoms develop must, to 
my mind, be distinguished from those in which the anxiety 
neurosis becomes progressive. In these latter cases (of which | 
have no specific records) the individual does not merely develop a 
fear of becoming cannibalistic but may exhibit a positive desire 
for human flesh, or even take steps to satisfy this desire. In such 
-ases, it seems to me, we may have some type of homicidal obses- 
sion, conditioned in form by the peculiarities of the whitigo belief 
pattern. But the cases of which I have knowledge were only in 
the initial anxiety stage and the persons affected were either killed 
or they recovered. In the old days, as I have said, a medicine man 
was called in to try to prevent the person affected from actually 
becoming a wihtigo. In native theory this could sometimes be 
done by counteracting the malevolent influences at work. This is 
why I believe that I am justified in distinguishing an earlier stage 
from a later one. A case of recovery without the intervention of 
a medicine man is the following: 

One winter all the Indians of a certain settlement became excited 
because an old woman several miles up the river was said to be turning 
wihtigo. The missionary heard about the case and asked one of the Indians 
to go to her camp and bring her out to the main settlement. He refused 
because he said he would need 15 men, and since most of the Indians were 
away hunting, he could not collect this number. Finally, one of the 
Indians I know very well, offered to go. He found the old woman in camp 
with her husband. She had not eaten for days and refused food which 
he offered her. She told him that if she became a wihtigo she would be 
as tall as the trees and nothing could stop her (the reference here is to a 
mythical wihtigo who is of giant size and greatly feared). The old lady 
eried a great deal of the time. Her husband watched her day and night. 
He was very much afraid of her. My friend finally persuaded the old 
woman to come with him and after a few days in the settlement she began 


to eat again and soon recovered. 


If these facts can be accepted as narrated—and I have no 
reason to doubt their essential accuracy—I do not see why this old 
woman should necessarily be classified as an abnormal mental 
ease. Yet she undoubtedly suffered from a ‘‘wihtigo psychosis’’. 
My point is that all reputed cases of this ‘‘psychosis’’ may not be 
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pathological and even those which are may be, perhaps, of varying 
psychiatric classification on closer inspection. I did hear of the 
ease of a man who actually killed his wife and children and ate 
them and not under pressure of starvation. He was also con- 
sidered a withtigo. But such a case must certainly be placed 
in a different category from the one just described. This one, and 
others similar to it, might perhaps be considered as morbid states 
of anxiety exaggerated by cultural factors and by the attitudes of 
their contemporaries who treat the subject as a potential social 
menace. 

If we had a well investigated series of case studies of the 
so-called ‘‘wihtigo psychosis’’ it might turn out that some of them 
could be relegated to a variety of generic types of mental dis- 
orders, comparable with those of other cultures, while others might 
prove to be only mildly abnormal, if pathological at all. If so, 
the problem of unitary etiology would not arise, whether in cul- 
tural or other terms. Yet, at the same time, as we have tried to 
show, there are cultural factors involved which indubitably deter- 
mine the peculiar form of the mental state exhibited and likewise 
operate as contributory, if not major, etiological influences. 



















‘TAL DISEASE SITUATIONS IN CERTAIN 

‘URES—A NEW FIELD FOR RESEARCH* 
By JOHN M. COOPER 

PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UR vast source literature on primitive peoples contains 
relatively very meager data on the incidence, etiology, 
and types of mental disorder among them. So far as the 

present writer can discover the sources contain a certain amount 


of detailed information for four or five primitive areas or cultures, 
but only laconic seattered references on the remaining areas and 
cultures.’ In the present short paper we shall attempt to sum- 
marize the data from these four or five cultures—the Eastern Cree, 
the Fuegian, the Eskimo, the Siberian Arctic and the Malayan— 
making some use also of the fragmentary data from other peoples 
and areas. We shall first outline the more salient facts and shall 
then attempt an interpretation. 

The Eastern Cree here referred to are chiefly the Cree-speak- 
ing peoples of the western shore of James Bay, the southern 
extension of Hudson Bay. Their mental disorders seem to fall 
into two groups: one which we have called the Wihtiko psychosis, 
the other a group of phenomena most of which can be, we believe, 
classified best as hysteria. 


* Received and acknowledged March 19, 1934. 

1 We have no comprehensive bibliography on mental disorders (as distinct from 
superinduced magico-religious hysteria, with which we do not deal in this paper) among 
primitive peoples of the world. This and the following footnotes represent merely a 
first step toward assembling sources and earlier and local bibliographies. Good 
bibliography of many of earlier sources in footnotes to A. Hirsch, Handbook of geo- 
graphical and historical pathology, tr., 3 vols., London, 1883-86, iii, 516-29; shorter 
list in J. Deniker, Les races et les peuples de la terre, Paris, 1900, 144-45; ancient 
and medieval sources in Gilles de la Tourette, Traité clinique et thérapeutique de 
l’hystérie, 3 vols., Paris, 1891-95, i, 1-19, and passim in vols. i-iii (some of data given 
in J. M. Clarke, On hysteria, in Brain, 1892, xv, 524-26). On Cree, Fuegian, Eskimo, 
Siberian, Malay and American Indian mental disorders, see sources cited infra under 
footnotes 2-6, 8. Some of the scattered references not given by Hirsch or Deniker 
are: A. L. Kroeber, the Arapaho, AMNH-B, xviii, pt. 1, N. Y., 1902, 20; V. F. Ray, 
The Sanpoil and Nespelem, Univ. Wash., publ. in anthr., v, Seattle, 1932, 209-11; D. 
Jenness, An Indian method of treating hysteria, in Primitive man, 1933, vi, 13-20; 
Franciscan Fathers, An ethnologie dictionary of the Navaho language, repr., St. 
Michaels, Ariz., 1910, 110; W. B. Grubb, An unknown people in an unknown land, 
3rd ed., London, 1913, 205; R. C. Temple, The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Census 
of India, v. iii, Caleutta, 1903, 57; E. Kraepelin, Vergleichende Psychiatrie, in 
Centralbl. f. Nervenhvilk. u. Psychiatrie, 1904, N.F. xv, 433-37, on Javanese mental 
disorders; M. Krieger, Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1899, 178; H. B. Guppy, The Solomon 
Islands, London, 1887, 179; Chirino’s Relation, in Blair and Robertson, Philippine 
Islands, xiii, 187. 

2 E. Saindon, Mental disorders among the James Bay Cree, in Primitive man, 1933, 
vi, 1-12; J. M. Cooper, The Cree Witiko psychosis, ibid., 20-24; unpublished field 
notes, Saindon (from James Bay), Cooper (from James Bay and northern Algon- 
quian and Athapascan peoples). 
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Mental Disease Situations in Certain Cultures 1] 


The Wihtiko psychosis is characterized by a_ psychopathic 

eraving for human flesh and by a delusion of transformation into a 
Wihtiko, that is, a supernatural or folklore being believed in and 
much feared by the Eastern Cree on account of his supposed can 
nibalistie tastes and propensities. Cannibalism was resorted to 
by the Eastern Cree only in cases where actual starvation threat 
ned. Under such circumstances, driven to desperation and often 
suffering from temporary mental breakdown, the KMastern Cree 
would sometimes eat the bodies of the dead, or, more rarely, would 
kill to eat. This solution, however, of the conflict between hunger 
on the one hand and the rigid tribal taboo against and horror of 
cannibalism on the other, often left as its aftermath a craving for 
human flesh, or a psychosis that took the form of this craving. 
The individual thus affected frequently believed himself and was 
believed by his fellow-tribesmen to have become a Wihtiko. This 
type of psychosis, while very characteristic, is naturally not of 
frequent occurrence. It occurs among both men and women. | 
have never heard of a case of it among the very young. 

Apart from the Wihtiko psychosis, psychopathic phenomena, 
most of which can probably best be called hysteria, are of very 
frequent occurrence indeed. My friend, Father Emile Saindon, 
who during his eleven years of residence on James Bay has had 
much better opportunity of observing the phenomena than has the 
present writer, estimates that about 85 per cent of the adult 
natives, at least of the women, are more or less affected. While 
hysteria occurs among the men, it is more common among the 
women, particularly during the child-bearing period. It is rather 
exceptional among females before puberty or after the menopause. 
[tis very rare among boys. 

llysteria takes many forms among the Cree. The more com- 
mon symptoms appear to be convulsions, catalepsy, anesthesia, 
hypersuggestibility, hallucinations and melancholia. Often flight 
occurs; an individual will run away from the tent into the woods. 
Perhaps quite distinct from hysteria proper,—the present writer 
is not a psychiatrist,—is the frequent incidence of phobias, particu 
larly the dread of leaving the lodge, of going abroad, and of going 
out into the woods hunting alone. 

Not infrequently these psychopathic conditions spread from 
one individual to another until they assume the proportion of an 
epidemic. In general there is very little that is peculiar to such 
hysteria and phobias among the Eastern Cree as compared with 


phenomena commonly found in our own civilization. One rather 
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striking thing, however, about these disorders is their almost 
exclusively praecox or introvert form. Manic or extrovert dis 
turbances appear to be almost entirely absent; homicidal or sui 
cidal mania seemingly entirely so. Absent too are the echolalia 
and echopraxia so characteristic of Arctic hysteria and the disrob- 
ing so common in the Greenland Eskimo piblokto. 

Our data on mental disorders among the Yahgan and Ona, 
Fuegian tribes of the extreme southern tip of South America, who 
are living on the same low level of material culture as are the Cree, 
are much less complete and can be summarized in a few sentences. 
Hysterical outbreaks are not infrequent, occurring among both 
men and women, more frequently, it seems, among men of early 
middle age. After a period of brooding the victim may dash 
wildly out of the tent, running until exhausted, and at such times 
may injure or kill. Two eases of anesthesia during hysterical 
crises of women are reported.® 

The piblokto or problokto of the Greenland Eskimo is confined 
mostly, but not exclusively, to adult females. Of twenty Eskimo 
women on the Roosevelt eight were subject to attacks. No cases 
are reported among children. The hysterical symptoms are 
various, the more common ones consisting of stripping off all 
clothes, even in severe sub-zero weather, and dashing off over 
the ice.* 

Arctic hysteria of-the type more particular to the Northern 
Siberian area has been described by numerous observers in con- 
siderable detail, although on its etiology we still have very little. 
[t is rare among children, infrequent among men, very frequent 
among women, particularly married women. Convulsions, trance, 
eoprolalia, fright, running away and other common hysterical 
symptoms occur. ‘Two very common and characteristic symptoms 
are marked echolalia and echopraxia. While the phenomena in 
the main seem to be of the introvert type they are less exclusively 
so than among the Eastern Cree. The victim may attack the one 
who has been the cause of the shock that brings on the attack. <A 
Siberian mental disorder more related, it would seem, to melan- 





I. H. Coriat, Psychoneuroses among primitive tribes, in J. abnormal psychol., 
1915-16, x, 201-8; P. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission scientifique du cap Horn, vii, 
Paris, 1891, 227, 230. 

*A. A. Brill, Piblokto or hysteria among Peary’s Eskimos, in J. nervous and 
mental disease, 1913, xl, 514-20; M. A. Czaplicka, Aborigina! Siberia, Oxford, 1914, 
314-15. Cf., H. P. Steensby, Contributions to the ethnology and anthropogeography 
of the Polar Eskimos, in Meddelelser om Grgnland, 1910, xxxiv, 377-78; D. Jenness, 
People of the twilight, N. Y., 1928, 52; E. M. Weyer, The Eskimos, N. Haven, 1932, 
118-9, 386, 402. 
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cholia than to hysteria not infrequently leads to suicide especially 
among the young.® 

Among the Malays two forms of mental disorder, which have 
heen described in considerable detail, seem to stand out as the 
more characteristic ones. These are latah and amok. Latah is 
confined entirely or almost entirely to adults. It is common in 
both sexes, perhaps a little more among women than among men. 
[ts more characteristic features are the same marked echolalia and 
echopraxia that are so common in the Arctic regions.° 

In how far the Malay custom of running amok is psychopathic 
is not easy to say. Certainly in many, perhaps in most, cases 
there is little or no mental derangement. In other cases there 
probably does exist such derangement. The man who runs amok 
does not use firearms but hand weapons, maiming and killing more 
or less indiscriminately, striking right and left, but usually start 
ing with an attack on his wife or some other chosen victim. In 
some of the few cases in which the one who has run amok has sur- 
vived the weapons of the neighbors, he has claimed that his vision 
was darkened during the attack, but this is a not uncommon excuse 
given by a Malay who is taken to task for negligence of duty in 
cases where there is no question whatever of mental disorder. 

So much for some of the facts. Let us turn to their interpre- 
tation. Two chief problems are suggested. First, does the inci- 
dence of mental disease increase with the advance of material 
civilization? Secondly, in how far are frequency and types of 
mental disease related genetically to racial heredity, environment, 
and culture? In view of the meagerness of our evidence it goes 
without saying that any answer to these questions must be highly 
provisional. In fact the chief purpose of the present paper is to 
raise, not to solve, these problems, and to suggest more intensive 
field study of the facts among peoples of cultures different from 
our own, particularly among primitive peoples. 


‘ Data from sources quoted and summarized in Czaplicka, l.c., 307-25, sources given 
in footnotes passim; S. Novakovsky, Arctic or Siberian hysteria as a reflex of the geo 
graphie environment, in Ecology, 1924, v, 113-27, with bibliography. 

6On latah: W. G. Ellis, Latah, in J. mental science, 1897, xliii, 32-40 (cf. ibid., 
1895, xli, 527-38, and 1896, xlii, 209-12); H. A. O’Brien, Latah, in J. Straits br. of 
R. Asiatic soc., 1883-1884, no. 11, 143-53, no. 12, 283-85; D. J. Galloway, A con 
tribution to the psychology of ‘Latah’, ibid., 1922, no. 85, 140-50; Czaplicka, Lc., 
321-23. On amok: W. G. Ellis, Amok of the Malays, in J. mental science, 1893, xxxix, 

25-38; Hugh Clifford, In court and kampong, London, 1897, 78-80; E. Metzger, 
iniges ueber Amok und Mataglap, in Globus, 1887, lii, 107-10. Cf., W. Norris and 
T. Oxley, in J. of Indian archipelago, Calcutta, 1849, iii, 460-61, 532-33; H. L. Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, 2 vols., London, 1896, i, 95-96, 296; 
John Crawfurd, History of the Indian archipelago, Edinburgh, 1820, i, 66-70; Chas. 
Hose, Natural man, London, 1926, 259; Morice Vanoverbergh, personal communication, 
amok not found in northern Luzon, P. I., hysteria rare there. 
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Are mental disorders more frequent among civilized than 
among primitive peoples? Among the Eastern Cree, the sub- 
polar peoples and the Malayans, hysteria and kindred types of 
mental disease are extremely common. Hirsch’s survey of the 
medical literature prior to 1881 seems to show that hysteria is 
extremely common too in many other regions and among many 
other peoples—parts of Central Siberia, certain of the Polynesian 
Islands, the Hottentots, Abyssinia, parts of North Africa, and 
various areas or peoples of Central and South America.’ It 
would look as if hysteria were no respecter of levels of material 
culture, and, for that matter, of race, environment or culture. 
The graver psychoses—which are probably the disorders referred 
to as ‘‘insanity’’ or ‘‘madness’”’ in the anthropological literature— 
are seemingly more rare. They are very rare, for instance, among 
the American Indidan.* However, final worldwide generaliza- 
tions on the relative racial, environmental, and cultural incidence 
of the psychoses and psychoneuroses will have to be deferred until 
far more exact statistical data are available. 

In how far are precise types of mental disorders conditioned 
by or related genetically to racial heredity, environment and preva- 
lent culture? A great many, probably the great bulk, of the 
psychopathic phenomena observed among primitive peoples are 
duplicated in our own civilization. We have almost nothing in the 
way of individual case investigation that would throw light upon 
the causes of these disorders. What little. we know, however, 
would suggest that in the main such causes are similar to or identi- 
‘al with the causes operative in our own civilization. 

There are, however, certain characteristic mental disorders 
among some primitive peoples: types of mental disorder that occur 
with striking emphasis and frequency, and types that are more or 
less peculiar to a particular primitive group. Such phenomena 
as echolalia and echopraxia are not uncommon in our own civiliza- 
tion, but we have apparently nothing quite like the highly frequent 
incidence of these disorders that is found among the Arctic 
Siberians and the Malays. The Eastern Cree Wihtiko psychosis 





7 Hirsch, Le., iii, 518-21; P. Mantegazza, Sulla America meridionale, Lettere 
mediche, Milano, 1858-60, ii, 286, hysteria very common among Abipones of Chaco; 
J. Wilson, Edinburgh medical and surgical jour., 1806, ii, 287, ‘‘epilepsy, and, I think, 
hysteria are not uncommon’’ in Tahiti. 

8A. Hrdlitka: in BAE-Bull. 34, 1908, 189, 191, 201-2, 213-14 and passim 176- 
186; BAE-Bull. 30, 1907-10, i, 540; in Amer. anthr., 1904, n.s., vi, 83; in J. Amer. 
med. assoc., 1932, v. 99, 1662; in Lit. digest, Dec. 9, 1933, p. 14. Cf., also references 
on American Indians under note 1. 
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and the Malayan amok aberration are types of mental disorder 
that are in the main confined to these two peoples respectively.® 

Is there anything in the racial heredity or environment of the 
peoples affected that would account for these characteristic or 
exclusive types of mental disorder? It would seem not. For 
example, it is true that the Arctic Siberians and the Malays are 
related in blood, but if there is a genetic relationship between 
racial heredity and such phenomena as echolalia and echopraxia, 
why do they develop in such marked form only in these two seg- 
ments of the great Mongoloid race? Why. are they absent from 
the great body of Mongoloids and even from many Siberian and 
Malayan Mongoloids? Again he would be a hardy theorist indeed 
who would link up these phenomena genetically to environments 
as different as those of the Siberian tundra and the Malay jungle. 

[ should like to offer tentatively the alternative hypothesis 
that these peculiar or characteristic developments are to no small 
extent genetically related to prevalent culture. So far as the 
Wihtiko psychosis of the Cree, the amok disorder of the Malay, 
and some other of the phenomena are concerned, the hypothesis 
seems to rest on fairly firm ground. The question of the marked 
incidence of echolalia and echopraxia among the Northern 
Siberians and the Malayans would seem to be a little more 
complicated. 

That the Wihtiko psychosis is genetically related to Cree cul- 
tural traits—namely, the rigid taboo on cannibalism and the belief 
in the cannibalistic supernatural Wihtiko—seems clear. That 
mental disorder resulting in running amok is related to a Malayan 
cultural trait seems equally clear; in fact it is very difficult to 
draw the line between psychopathic running amok and running 
amok out of sheer cold-blooded revenge or other non-psychopathic 
impulse. 

Again it seems significant that among the Eastern Cree, the 
forms of mental disorder are almost exclusively, apart from the 
rare Wihtiko psychosis, of an introvert order. Suicidal and homi- 
cidal mania appears entirely absent. Actually the Eastern Cree 
culture may be said to have an ‘‘introvert’’ trend. Murder is 
unknown among them; fighting, wounding and bodily violence, 
particularly bloodshed, are frowned upon by their cultural stand- 
ards and are almost unknown. They were never, as far back as 
memory and records go, a warlike people, and have no background 





® The cannibalistic psychosis is also widespread among other Northern Algonguians 
besides the Cree (numerous references thereto in sources). 
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or traditions of war. Our earliest records of them going back to 
1673 paint them as a peaceful, inoffensive, timid and almost over- 
timorous pepople. They are still of this irenic, non-combative 
type of character and culture. It seems a reasonable supposition 
that the relationship between the introvert Cree psychopathic 
phenomena and these ‘‘introvert’’ Cree cultural phenomena is 
more than a casual one. 

While homicidal mania is reported from the Fuegian and the 
Malayan groups, suicidal mania appears as absent from these two, 
as it is from the Cree. We have no records of suicide, psycho- 
pathic or other, from the Cree or Fuegians. Suicide or its absence 
is here as elsewhere largely a cultural trait. Direct suicide is 
equally foreign to the Malay culture.” As Clifford has expressed 
it: ‘‘the state of feeling which drives a European to take his own 
life makes a Malay run amok’’; and after all running amok may 
be interpreted as an indirect way of terminating one’s own life.” 
On the other hand, homicidal and other physical violence is not so 
foreign to Fuegian and Malayan culture as it is to Eastern Cree. 
Neither the Fuegian nor the Malay has such pronounced cultural 
antipathy to maiming and to the shedding of human blood as has 
the Eastern Cree. 

Whether and in how far the marked tendencies to disrobing 
and flight among the Greenland Eskimo and to echolalia and echo- 
praxia among the Northern Siberians and Malays can be ascribed 
to cultural influences may be largely a question of words. 
Neither racial heredity nor natural environment nor purely mental 
mechanisms as such account adequately for the high relative fre- 
quency and uniformity with which these pathological patterns 
recur. This high frequency and uniformity arose in all proba- 
bility somewhat as follows: At some time in the past—and among 
the Northern Siberians at least, in the far past—the hysterical 
symptoms appeared in individuals, as similar or identical ones 
appear among our own hysterical patients, from causes presum- 
ably not cultural at all. Such hysterical patterns occurring in 
individuals could easily, given the well-known tendency of such 
patterns to spread by contagion, have become epidemic or endemic. 
Once become endemic—and in this case they may legitimately be 
valled culture traits—they could as easily be perpetuated by proc- 
esses familiar both to psychiatrists and to anthropologists. 








10 At least among the male Malays of the Malay peninsula known to Clifford, Lc., 
80; ef. Ellis, Amok, l.c., 331. For occurrence among some other Malays, see Steinmetz, 
in Amer. anthr., 1894, 0.s., vii, 58. For absence of suicide among Eastern Cree, Cooper, 
field notes; among Fuegians, Cooper, BAE-Bull. 63, 1917, 175. 

11 Clifford, Lec., 80; ef. Ellis, Amok, Le., 331. 
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As stated previously, it has been the purpose of the present 

paper to propose rather than to solve certain problems. Our 
meager factual data give at best only vague glimpses of the lines 
along which final solutions may come. The conclusions here sug- 
vested are of their nature hypothetical and provisional only. The 
points raised may be summarized as follows: 
- 1. There appears to be no significant correlation or genetic 
relationship between, on the one hand, the higher or lower inct- 
dence of mental disorder in general or at least of hysteria in par- 
ticular, and, on the other hand, racial heredity, natural environ- 
ment, and cultural level. 

2. Much or perhaps most mental derangement among pre- 
literate peoples has fundamentally the same patterns and probably 
the same etiology as among civilized peoples. 

3. That either racial heredity or natural environment is a 
major determinant of the types or patterns of mental disease 
among primitive peoples seems improbable. 

4. Prevalent cultural patterns appear to have an influence, 
perhaps an important one, upon mental disease patterns. 

5. The study of mental disorders among primitive peoples is 
an almost virgin field for social, anthropological and psychiatrical 
research. Our literature is extremely inadequate. The infor- 


mation needed can be obtained only by personal field study, by 
anthropologists who have had psychiatrical training, or preferably 
by psychiatrists who have had anthropological training. Our 
chief desiderata are: exact statistics of incidence, detailed descrip- 
tions of types of mental disease, and thorough studies of individual 
cases to determine etiology and mechanisms. 





A STUDY OF RACE ATTITUDES IN NEGRO CHILDREN 
OF ADOLESCENT AGE * 


By ALBERT SIDNEY BECKHAM t 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM ° 


HIS is a study of the attitudes of Negro adolescents concern- 
ing other racial or national groups. The effect of racial 
prejudice on this particular group will also be investigated 

to a limited extent. It is thought that racial attitudes of city 
children differ from the racial attitudes of children who reside in 
country districts. This study will also compare the racial atti- 
tudes of children with that of adults. The study is primarily 
concerned with children in the first two years of high school. 

It is often said that attitudes of children who are normal from 
a standpoint of conduct, are different from the attitudes of delin- 
quent children. This study will inquire into that problem by 
comparing the racial attitudes of normal children with the atti- 
tudes of delinquent children. Intelligence is also said to be a 
factor in the development of attitudes, hence the intelligence of the 
normal and delinquent children has been obtained on a group test, 
the Haggerty Delta Two. 

DEFINITION OF ATTITUDES 

By attitudes is meant that mental set which is indicative of 
feeling. Attitudes are accepted opinions. Allport (1) defines 
attitude as ‘‘The motor set . . . built up by suggestion. “ 
Benson (2) et al. characterize attitudes as follows: ‘‘ Attitudes are 
made up of organic and kinesthetic elements; they are not to be 
confused with the emotions, which are characterized by internal 
visceral disturbances. ’’ 


DEFINITION OF ADOLESCENCE 


Adolescence is defined by Proezek (6) as the age of physical 
formation. Hollingworth (5) states that ‘‘Adolescence is that 





* Studies from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Paul L. Schroeder, M.D., 
Director, Series C, No. 245. 

+ The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. T. D. Eliot not only for suggest- 
ing this paper but also for many helpful suggestions and much kindly advice. 

Appreciation and thanks are also given to Dr. and Mrs. Andrew W. Brown and 
Mrs. Lilian Davis for an evaluation of the attitudes used in this paper. 
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neriod of life which lies between childhood and adulthood’’. With 
this definition in mind we chose children between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen for this study. 


DEFINITION OF INTELLIGENCE 

Intelligence is the ability of adaptation. Binet (3) defines it 
as follows: 

‘*(1) Intelligence must maintain a definite direction. 

‘*(2) It is the ability to adapt one’s self to one’s environment. 

‘*(3) Intelligence must have the power of auto-criticism.”’ 

Terman (7) writes: ‘‘In the case of intelligence it may be 
truthfully said that no adequate definition can possibly be framed 
which is not based primarily on the symptoms empirically brought 
to light by the test method.”’ 


DEFINITION OF DELINQUENCY 
Burt (4) writes in defining juvenile delinquency as follows: 
‘The offenses committed comprise, for the most part, such 
breaches of the law as would be punishable in an adult by penal 
servitude or imprisonment—stealing, burglary, damage, common 
assault, indecent assault, and soliciting. To this list must also 
be added certain other misdeeds which none but a child can com- 
mit, as truancy and being beyond parental control and one or two, 
which, while offending against no explicit legal enactment, may 
become the ground for official intervention, as lying and sexual 
impropriety. ’”’ 
TABLE I 


NUMBER, AGE RANGE, AND AVERAGE AGE or 450 INDIVIDUALS 
PRESENTING RACE ATTITUDES 
Juvenile Non- 
delinquent delinquent 
Adults boys boysand girls Total 


Number pie Ves 100 100 250 450 
Age range 22-48 13-16 12-16 12—48 
BVGTRMS GOR ss ccs cccces 32.4 14.5 13.9 20.2 


Table I shows that there are 450 individuals who have been 
studied. These subjects are Negro adults, Negro juvenile delin- 
quent boys, and Negro high school pupils from the ninth and tenth 
grades in the Chicago public schools. The average age of the 
adults was 32.4 with a range from twenty-two to forty-eight. The 
average age of the delinquent boys was 14.5 with a range from 
thirteen to sixteen. The average for the non-delinquent boys and 
girls was 13.9 with a range from twelve to sixteen. 
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THE PROCEDURE 

The normal subjects of this study were obtained from the first 
two grades of high schools in Chicago. Their chronological ages 
vary from twelve to sixteen years. These children were given an 
attitude questionnaire to fill out after which they were tested on 
the Haggerty Intelligence Examination Delta 2. 

The delinquent children were examined at the Cook County 
Juvenile Court. They were given the same test and questionnaire. 
The examiner found it necessary to talk with each of the children 
taking the test and questionnaire concerning certain details in the 
questionnaire that varied in the manner of expression. The adults 
were required only to fill out the questionnaire. 


RESULTS 
Distribution of Intelligence in the Groups 


Table II indicates the distribution of 1.Q.’s of Negro non-delin- 
quent and delinquent adolescents. The intelligence of the adults 
was not obtained but it suffices to state that most of them were of 
the better economic social status. 

TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF I.Q.’S OF NON-DELINQUENT AND DELINQUENT ADOLESCENTS 
EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES AT THE VaRioUS I.Q. INTERVALS 
Below 70 70-80 120-140 
Adults and Defective Border 80-90 90-110 110-120 Very Mean 
Adolescents [Intelligence line Dull Average Superior Superior Total 1.Q. 
Delinquent 
Adolescents 18.2 
Non-delinquent 
Adolescents 
Adults 


g° 


99.8 90 


Here we note that 18.3 per cent of the delinquent children whose 
race attitudes are herein presented have defective intelligence 
while 5.9 per cent of the non-delinquent children have defective 
intelligence. In the borderline mental defective group there are 
26.4 per cent of the delinquents and 14.5 of the non-delinquents. 
In the delinquent group there are 33.4 per cent who possess 
average intelligence, while 45.1 per cent of the non-delinquents 
have average intelligence. Among those having superior intelli- 
gence we find 7.0 per cent who are delinquents and 6.9 per cent of 
the non-delinquents. In the delinquent group no child rates very 
superior in intelligence but among the non-delinquents, 4.9 per 
cent have very superior intelligence. 


A Study of Race Attitudes 


Attitudes toward the following questions were obtained from 
the 250 non-delinquent children. Their responses are compared 
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with those of 100 delinquent boys and 100 Negro adults of the 
better social economic status. 


I. At what age did you experience your first humiliation 
because of race prejudice? 


TABLE III 
Mean age Mode Range 
POGUE, 0 6 0 ce secrwrvscces 10 and 13 7-15 
(bi-modal) 
Non-delinquents. . . . ....... 12 and 14 6-16 
(bi-modal) 
PPS TCC Ce Tee TTT Te ‘ 6 6-25 


Table III reveals that the mean age for receiving a first humilia- 
tion beeause of race prejudice was eleven for both the delinquents 
and non-delinqguents. The mean age for the adults was twelve. 
The delinquents range in age of receiving this first humiliation 
from seven to fifteen, the non-delinquents range from six to six- 
teen. The adults range from six to twenty-five. 

A first humiliation based on race prejudice is by no means 
ceneral in any of the groups. Several report, ‘‘I have never had 
this experience’’. A few also report, ‘‘I do not remember, this 
experience was so early’’. 

One adult reports that her first humiliation was at age sixteen 
when she won valedictory honors at high school in a small town 
in Ohio. This particular year the principal decided to award no 
honors. ‘‘This will always remain with me’’ she says. One adult 
born in Texas states, ‘‘] have never had this experience. I was 
trained to know about it and consequently always avoided it’’. A 
delinquent boy with an I.Q. of 76, a borderline mental defective, 
states, ‘‘At the age of ten I was refused admittance to a theater; 
| always remember it’’. 

Il. What actually happened to make this humiliation? 


TABLE IV 
TABLE SHOWING TypEe oF HuMILIATING EXPERIENCE 


Non-delinquents Delinquents Adults 

(per cent) (per cent ) (per cent ) 

Disagreeable experience (individual)..... 31.! 36.3 72 
Disagreeable experience (group) 26. 18.1 

Disagreeable experience (economic) 5.% 18 

SS 6b s&s aws te wneeewa'e 21. 13.6 9 
Not experiencing humiliation 5. 31.8 


BE Gee & ec hccreeebuddecnabs 99.8 99 
This table indicates that individual personal experiences are 


more common to all groups, non-delinquents, delinquents and 
adults. Group disagreeable experiences include all forms of 
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segregation whereas individual disagreeable experiences are per- 
sonal in nature. ‘They include the calling of objectionable names, 
slurs, fights, ete. A disagreeable economic experience is when an 
individual was denied work because of race prejudice. The table 
reveals that none of these delinquent boys has met any humiliation 
from an economic standpoint, whereas 5.2 per cent of the non- 
delinquent children and 18.0 per cent of the adults have had this 
experience. 


[1l. What effect did this humiliation have on you? 


TABLE V 
4 First HuMILIATION B 
UENT Boys, 250 NON-DELIN@ 
100 NEGRO ADULTS 
Non delingue nts Delinqu nts Adults 
per cent per cent per cent) 
soe 15.1 16.0 


Race conse ousness. ... i 


Withdrawal. ..... 
Hostility or resentful.... li 


9.6 


19.3 


tion . ° 
}. Other emotional states 16.0 
. Miscellaneous. ee 


ip Re eo 50 


4 
{ 16.0 
{ . 


12.9 


otal. 

This table reveals many interesting facts. The effect of racial 
humiliation is manifold. It may cause an individual to become 
extremely race conscious. Other individuals express the effect of 
racial humiliation by an almost total withdrawal. Some become 
resentful, while in others a more ambitious drive is released. Some 
of the individuals in this study felt that racial humiliation had left 
no appreciable effect. 

One of the adults in this study writes of the effect of the first 
racial humiliation on him as follows: ‘‘It increased my determina- 
tion to acquire an education and become independent and to fight 
prejudice wherever possible.’’ Another adult writes: ‘‘It made 
me feel how futile it is to buck up against race prejudice no matter 
how honest and competent a Negro is.’’ Another adult writes: 
‘‘Tt made my whole life bitter.’’ Another adult states: ‘‘It gave 
me subtle hate which I’ll never overcome.’’ To another adult the 
effect was ‘‘to make me question the justice of all government but 
it made me study hard to improve myself’’. Another successful 
woman writes: ‘‘It made me more determined to prove that I was 
not inferior because of race.’’ 
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A fifteen year old girl with an 1.Q. of 98 states that the first 
humiliation made her very nervous and that she is always nervous 
when about to meet a similar situation. Another fourteen year 
old girl with an I.Q. of 84 writes as follows: ‘‘It made me want to 
live strictly in my own race and have nothing to do with any other 

’* A fourteen year old boy with an I.Q. of 90 whose first 
umiliation came while riding on a bus writes: ‘‘It made me never 
int to ride on a bus again.”’ 

The table reveals that 50 per cent of the non-delinquent chil 
en felt that the effect of the first humiliation based on race 
rejudice left no known effect at all. Various emotional states 

were aroused in 25 per cent of the delinquent boys and 34 per cent 
the delinquent boys felt that this experience left no effect. 

The adults were almost equally divided in the attitudes of race 
nsciousness, withdrawal, hostility, ambition, ete. This humilia 
m failed to make any of the delinquent boys more ambitious. 


[V. Describe any changes within you either in reference to 
school, home, or elsewhere because of your humiliation 
based on race prejudice, 


TABLE VI 


SHOWING CHANGES EITHER AT Home, ScHoo.t on ELSEWHERI 


> 


HUMILIATION BASED ON RACE PREJUDIC! 


Non-delinquents Delinquents Adults 


) 9 () 


Lack of interest in work a j 


Loss of ambition 4.0 
Personal achievement. .... 24.0 
Aloofness. ... a ee 12.0 
Antagonism to parents ' 
Determination to get even...... 4.0 
Desire to educate other races on 
futility of race prejudice... 

Distrustfulness. itor 

§. Feeling of inferiority.... 

10. Skeptical of church.. 
None known... 


Total 


This table inquires into the actual psychological and social 
fabric of the individual. It searches into the actual changes which 
have come about because of racial humiliation of one kind or 
another. It was stated earlier that several of these individuals, 
non-delinquents and adults, have not had any ‘‘racial humiliating 
experience’’. This table is concerned with those who have had 
humiliating experiences based on race prejudice. Here, the 
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attempt was made to inquire into changes at home, at school and 
elsewhere. Lack of interest in school work is reported by 4.0 per 
cent of the non-delinquent children and by 9.0 per cent of the 
delinquent boys as a result of their humiliating experience. Three 
per cent of the adults and 4.0 per cent of non-delinquents are 
credited with a loss of ambition based on this experience. These 
unpleasant experiences were a spur, actually causing the individ- 
uals to overcome obstacles in 24 per cent of the non-delinquents 
and 6.8 per cent of the adults. No delinquent boy was spurred 
on to achieve because he had been humiliated. 

An attitude of aloofness appears to be more of a childish 
trait. Twelve per cent of the non-delinquents and 18.1 per 
cent of the delinquent boys assumed this attitude, while this is 
true of only 3.0 per cent of the adults. A determination to get 
even was more prevalent with adults. The table reveals that 23.3 
per cent of adults assumed this attitude. The two paramount 
changes in the adults were ‘‘determination to get even’’, and 
‘*desire to educate other races on the futility of prejudice’’. The 
two chief changes in the delinquent boys are the development of 
attitudes ‘‘aloofness’’, and ‘‘distrustfulness’’. The main two 
changes in the non-delinquent children were ‘‘aloofness’’, and ‘‘a 
spur to personal achievement’’. 

In describing the changes brought about from this humiliation 
a woman writes: ‘‘I became extremely bitter, my disposition 
changed at home and school.’’ Another woman writes: ‘‘I became 
so aloof that I was very unhappy at school.’’ Another woman 
avers: ‘‘I] became so unhappy I lost all my ambition in school 
and developed an absence of wholeheartedness.’’ A very militant 
woman described her changes as follows: ‘‘It created an aloof- 
ness toward others at school—a stilted relation—not felt before; 
a bitterness and reticence, and at home a resentment against 
family whose children could not share on equal terms with the 
rest of the world.’’ A girl with an I.Q. of 105 writes: ‘‘It was the 
beginning of my inferiority complex at school and in the world; I 
became irritable at home with parents because they were unable 
to aid in this difficulty.’’ One man describes his changes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘First I developed a sense of hopelessness, then a sense of 
determination made me stay in school and study hard.’’ Another 
woman who is light enough to pass for white, writes as follows: 
‘*Tt made me see how difficult it is to buck prejudice so I developed 
a determination to get back by passing for white at frequent 


intervals.’’ 
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A delinquent boy with an I.Q. of 94 whose humiliation came 
about from something a teacher said, writes as follows: ‘‘It made 
me change my good opinion of the teacher—it made me hate her 
and bum school.’’ A high school boy who was humiliated by a 
teacher because he would not work, writes: ‘‘It happened at school 
| didn’t like to work, but now I don’t mind—I must make good.’’ 
This boy has an I.Q. of 88. 

A high school girl with an I.Q. of 106 whose ambition is to 
become a stage star, writes of her school humiliation as follows: 
‘‘Tt made me more want to make friends-with people who don’t 
like me.”’ 

It is interesting to note the low percentage for the feeling of 
inferiority. Only 4.0 per cent of the non-delinquents and 3.0 per 
cent of the adults have expressed this attitude. 


V. In your actual experience have you found white teachers 
prejudiced against Negro pupils? 


TABLE VII 


TABLE SHOWING ATTITUDES OF NON-DELINQUENTS, DELINQUENTS AND NEGRO ADULTS 
CONCERNING PREJUDICE OF WHITE TEACHERS IN PERCENTAGES 


Non-delinquents Delinquents Adults 
(per cent) (per cent) (per cent) 
Many of them 9.5 27.2 40 
Few of them 42.8 4.5 40 
None of them 44.4 68.1 20 
Not expressing. ........ 3.1 


0 a 99.8 99.8 100 


This table shows what attitudes the delinquent boys, the non- 
delinquent children, and Negro adults have concerning race preju- 
dices of white teachers. The table reveals that 40 per cent of the 
adults have found many white teachers prejudiced against Negro 
children. Forty per cent also state that few white teachers have 
shown prejudice against Negro children. ‘Twenty per cent of the 
adults indicate that in their experience white teachers have not 
been prejudiced against Negro children. It is also revealing to note 
that more than half of the delinquent boys have not found white 
teachers at all prejudiced against Negro children. The non-delin- 
quent group is about equally divided in finding few of them and 
none of them prejudiced against Negro children. Among the non- 
delinquent group 3.1 per cent did not express an attitude. 


VI. In what ways have white teachers shown prejudice against 
Negro children? 








TABLE VIII 


INDICATING THE EXPRESSIONS IN PERCENTAGES OF THE WAYS WHITE TEACHERS 
Suow PREJUDICE AGAINST NEGRO CHILDREN 


Non-delinquents Delinquents Adults 


Discrimination in position of leader 
50.0 
Assuming posit 
Negro children 
peating. 
Grading bene 
Diseouraging participation in extra 
urricular activities. 


0 little sympathy 


ring presence ot Negro chil 


dren in class —— 

hanging course ol study 

%. Making derogatory remarks about 
Negros in classroom 


Miscellaneous 


| { 
6 
6 


{ 


LOO LOO. { 100 


This table contains the attitudes of a little more than 50 per 
cent of the three groups. ‘The other individuals felt that white 
teachers had not shown prejudice against Negro children. 

The non-delinquent children state a number of miscellaneous 
ways in which white teachers have shown prejudice against Negro 
children. ‘The outstanding ways in which prejudice was shown 
to the non-delinquent group are grading, seating, too little sym- 
pathy with the problems of the Negro child and making derogatory 
remarks about Negroes in the classroom. The three paramount 
ways in which prejudice has been shown in the classroom accord 
ing to the adults are (1) the grading of pupils, (2) assuming the 
position of inferiority of the Negro child, (3) discouraging partici 
pation in extra-curricular activities. 

One boy with an L.Q. of 80 said: ‘‘I think they treat you right 
if you treat them right. If you don’t they give you low marks.”’ 
Another high school pupil, a girl with an I.Q. of 85, says: ‘‘The 
teacher picks the lightest children in the room and teaches them 
more and never gives the other kids a chance.’ 

One adult states that prejudice is shown particularly in history 
when the teacher puts undue stress on the question of slavery and 
gives a biased view of the whole situation. 

One girl with an 1.Q. of 122 complains about the lack of oppor- 
tunities for class participation. 


VII. Indicate how frequently race prejudice is discussed in 
your home. 
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TABLE IX 
[aABLE INDICATING THE FREQUENCY OF RACE PREJUDICE DISCUSSIONS IN HOMES 
OF NON-DELINQUENTS, DELINQUENTS AND NEGRO ADULTS 
To what extent is race prejudice expressed 
in your home? 


Non-delinquents Delinquents Adults 
(per cent) (per ce nt (per cen 

Frequently. . . seed 21. 18.1 ] 
52. 45.4 21 


Never. ... ° . 25 36.3 


a 99 .9 99.5 99 


This table indicates the frequency of race prejudice discus 
sions in the homes of 250 non-delinquent children, 100 delinquent 
boys and 100 adults. The table reveals that in the homes of the 

lults there are frequent discussions of race prejudice. A greater 
reentage of the delinquent boys hear this discussion seldom: the 
me is true of the non-delinquent children. 


SUMMARY 

[. Several persons in this study have not faced any humiliation 
based on race prejudice. Of those who have had such humiliating 

cperiences the average age for the first experience that was 
miliating was eleven for both the delinquent boys and the non 

lelinguent boys and girls. The average age that the adults 
ceived a first humiliation based on prejudice was twelve. 

ll. The most common effect with the adults and the non-delin 
juent children was resentfulness; with the delinquent boys the 
most frequent effect was mixed emotional states as sadness, regret, 
fear, pain, ete. 

Ill. The most frequent changes brought about within the indi 
viduals based on this humiliation was for the adults the actual 
ittempt in their own way to put across such a program that would 
nlighten other races on the futility of race prejudice. With 
the non-delinquent children the desire for personal achievement 
is foremost, e.g., when a boy claims ‘‘it made him do better in 
school’’. The most common attitude with the delinquent boys was 
becoming aloof and antagonistic. 

[V. The most frequent occurrence or happening that caused a 
first racial humiliation was for all three groups a disagreeable 
personal experience rather than a group experience, such as being 
denied certain seats at a theater, being called offensive names, ete. 

V. White teachers are always fair to Negro pupils in the 
opinion of 73.9 per cent of the delinquent boys; while 48 per cent 
of the non-delinquent boys and girls state that white teachers are 
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always fair. On the other hand 72 per cent of the adults think 
that white teachers are usually fair. 

VI. Grading is the most common method in which white 
teachers have indicated prejudice against Negro children in the 
opinion of the non-delinquent children and also the adults. The 
most frequent method of showing race prejudice is in the discrim- 
ination of positions such as in athletics, ete., is the opinion of the 
delinquent boys. 

VII. Discussions of race prejudice are frequent in 71 per cent 
of the homes of the adults while frequent discussions are in 21.4 
per cent of the homes of the non-delinquent children and there are 
frequent discussions of race prejudice in only 18 per cent of the 
delinquent homes. 

VIII. The mean I.Q. of the delinquent boys was 82. The lowest 
child was 63 and the brightest has an I.Q. of 111. The mean I.Q, 
of the non-delinquent group was 90. The range is from 64 to 123. 
Unfortunately the intelligence of the adults was not obtained. 


APPLICATION 
A knowledge of race attitudes in Negro children is essential in 
dealing with their mental health problems. Frequently the adjust- 
ment of a Negro child in school and home depends on such knowl- 


edge. Many cases could be mentioned if time and space permitted. 
Here are two cases that corroborate our point of view: 


Case I. A girl, fifteen years old, a high school pupil with a speech 
defect, was referred to the Institute for Juvenile Research by her teacher. 
She was the only colored girl in her class. She formerly attended a 
school where Negro pupils were in the majority. There she had been no 
problem, but after changing schools, primarily because her mother had 
moved in a new neighborhood, the girl became inattentive to her studies, 
and extremely shy. She began to daydream considerably. She was a girl 
of average intelligence who was from a marginal economic home. 

She became thoroughly disgusted with the school situation and wanted 
to quit. She later became a truant problem. 

In the elinie this girl volunteered the information that she would be 
elad to go to school if she could return to the old school where she would 
be among her friends. 

She said ‘‘the white kids don’t like me and never treat me like any- 
body. They laugh when I try to recite my lesson—I don’t like them either 
and don’t want to go there any more.’ 

It was suggested that this girl get a transfer to her old school. The 
speech defect was also treated. A check-up on this girl several months 
afterwards revealed the fact that she was happy and passing in her school 


work. 
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Case II. A girl fourteen years of age, a pupil in the high school, was 
ferred to the Institute for Juvenile Research for truaney and fighting. 
was a good dancer, she also sang well. She was a girl who craves popu- 


ty. Her disposition had been such that she had never gained any 


nds among the white pupils despite the fact the she was talented. 

ther pupils nor teachers knew about this girl’s talents. 

She had been in a number of fights because according to her story 
‘The white kids pick on me’’. It was explained to the teachers that this 
had high average intelligence, that she also was talented, and that 

adjustment in school might be improved by permitting her to display 

talents. 

The teacher was glad to accept the suggestion and the girl became 
popular with the white pupils and consequently never wanted to 

ss a day. This girl had been quite aloof prior to this and also dis- 

ved very little interest in her work. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE INCIDENCE OF SCHIZO- 
PHRENIA IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 


By ROBERT E, L. FARIS 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


STUDY of the relationship of mental disorder to the social 
A organization’ has suggested that schizophrenia, or at least 
those forms which are based 9n a ‘‘shut-in’’ personality, may 
be the result of a lack of opportunity for sufficient intimate, sympa- 
thetic, and personal social contacts. This form of mental disorder 
is found, in the city of Chicago, to be sharply concentrated in those 
sections of the city characterized by high mobility and social dis- 
organization. Inasmuch as the various races and nationalities 
continually flow through these disorganized areas, the high rates 
remaining in the areas rather than following the racial and national 
groups, it appears likely that the explanation is to be found in the 
social situation, rather than in a racial trait. The Negro, for 
example, shows considerable variation in different situations. In 
the southern states the rates are low, but when these same Negroes 
migrate to Chicago and settle in the disorganized areas, the rates 
are extremely high, but become lower again as the group begins to 
advance in economic status and move out of these areas. 

It was thought that an examination of the same race in the 
primitive African culture would furnish a useful check on this 
point. The hypothesis was that in the primitive culture, the nature 
of the social life is such that a ‘‘shut-in’’ personality type, and 
consequently the psychotic state schizophrenia, could not occur. 
Careful observations were made by Ellsworth Faris, during his 
expedition to the Belgian Congo in 1932-33, resulting in failure to 
find any trace of such a type.* Because of the observer’s training, 
his knowledge of the language and culture of the natives, and his 
rapport with the people, this is probably the best observation of 
the sort available anywhere. There are, however, a few references 
which make it possible to make further checks. The following 
present data which appear to bear out the hypothesis: 


1 Not yet published, though it is expected that this material will soon appear in 
an article, or in a volume by the writer and Mr. H. W. Dunham. 

2 This statement will appear shortly in the Proceedings of the American Sociological 
Society. 
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Seligman, C. G. lemperament, conflict, and psychosis in a stone-age 
population. ’’ British J. Medic. Psychol., 1929, 9, 187-202. The Papuans 
of British New Guinea have disorders of the extraverted, hysterical type, 
but apparently none of the schizoid type. 

Lopes, C. ‘‘Ethnographische Betrachtungen itiber Schizophrenie.’’ 
Zeitschrift f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1932, 142, 706-711. Though the 
natives who live in the cities have schizophrenia, the wild peoples of the 
Brazilian interior include few psychotics in their numbers, and these are 
more likely to be of the cyclothymie rather than the schizothymic sort. 

Dhunjibhoy, J. E. ‘‘ A brief résumé of the types of insanity com- 
monly met with in India, with a full description of ‘Indian Hemp 
insanity’ peculiar to the country.’”’ J. Ment. Sci., 1930, 76, 254-264. 
Schizophrenia is known in India, but is more common among the communi- 
ties highly advanced in Western civilization. 

Van Loon, F. H. G. ‘‘Protopathic-instinective phenomena in normal 
and pathological Malay life.’’ British J. Medic. Psychol., 1928, 8, 264~ 
276. The behavior known as running amok is described, but schizophrenia 
s not mentioned. It is not clear that the author meant to imply that it 
does not occur. 


Under certain conditions, however, it appears that the schizoid 
personality may occur. The Parsis, of Bombay, for example, have 
high rates of schizophrenia, but they are really an urban people, 
and a trading people, and have not a truly primitive culture.’ 


Margaret Mead mentions that among the Manus of the Admiralty 
Islands the wives are noticeably schizoid.t* These women are taken 
from their own villages to live among the people of their husbands, 
and in that group they are always outsiders. Miss Mead also 
asserts that the inhabitants of Dobu are paranoid personalities, due 
to the mutual distrust and suspicion resulting from the great 
amount of sorcery and black magic in the culture. 





8’ Shaw, W. 8S. J., ‘‘Some observations on the aetiology of dementia praecox.’’ 
J. Ment. Sei., 1930, 76, 505-511. 
4 Personally communicated in a conversation with Miss Mead in December, 1933. 





STUTTERERS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD STUTTERING * 
By WENDELL JOHNSON, Pu.D.1 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


T cannot be emphasized too strongly that for the most part 
| psychological interpretations of stuttering are unimpressive 
from a rigorously scientific point of view. They lack in large 
measure the strong support that can come only from adequate 
objective data, gathered and treated by controlled research 
methods. There is everything to gain by facing this fact squarely 
and by suspending judgment at every point where sufficient factual 
evidence is lacking. There is everything to gain by recognizing 
clearly that even in the investigation of the more simple and 
readily noted phases of stuttering there is no substitute for the 
scientific attitude and scientific method. 

[t is from this point of view that the present study is reported. 
[t is on two counts that this study may claim significance. In the 
first place, it contributes to the fund of acceptable information 
regarding stuttering. In the second place, it illustrates the value 
of taking nothing for granted, of investigating as objectively as 
possible even the most obvious aspects of stuttering. 

[It was the purpose of this study to answer as fully as possible 
the following questions: 

1. How well do stutterers agree when they are asked to indicate by rat- 
ings how much it embarrasses them to stutter in each of fifty speech 
situations ? 

2. In what types of situations is stuttering associated with slight or 
no embarrassment for most of the stutterers studied ? 

3. In what types of situations is stuttering associated with relatively 
extreme embarrassment for most of the stutterers studied ? 

4. For what types of situations is there at least fair agreement among 
the stutterers as to the degree of embarrassment associated with stuttering? 

5. For what types of situations is there a lack of at least fair agree- 
ment among the stutterers as to the degree of embarrassment associated 
with the stuttering? 

6. What are the essential factors that probably underlie various 


degrees of embarrassment associated with stuttering? 





* Manuscript received May 19, 1933. 

1I want to acknowledge the most necessary and whole-hearted codperation given 
by Dr. Lee Edward Travis, Mr. Chas. Van Riper, Mr. Arnold Hilden, and all of the 
stutterers who served as subjects. 
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These are simple questions and they refer to some of the more 
bvious phases of the stutterer’s problem. It has been considered 
sufficient, for the most part, to answer such questions off-hand in 
impressionistic manner. Nevertheless, in this study rather 
elaborate observations were made and analyzed with unusual care. 
\nd even in the study of such obvious matters, this essentially 
entifie procedure is undoubtedly to be justified in the light of 

e results. 

One female and eleven mdle stutterers were used in the study. 

ey ranged in age from 17 to 36 years, with an average age of 
1.7 years. They were acquainted thoroughly with the project by 
neans of five one-hour discussions. At the end of this time their 
derstanding of the project and their attitude of codperation were 

y satisfactory. They were then given a list of fifty situations,’ 
wether with the following instructions: 

Attached to this sheet is a list of fifty situations in which stut- 
ring may oceur. Copy the list, and then cut your copy into 
rips, each strip bearing one item. Having done this, you will 
ive fifty strips, representing a like number of situations which 
Ly provoke stuttering. 

Divide the above-mentioned fifty strips into five piles of ten 
ch. In the first pile group the ten situations in which you can 
oluntarily stutter with very little or no emotional feeling, rela- 

tively speaking. Do not judge the situation on the basis of how 

ich you stutter in that situation, but on the basis of how much it 

mbarrasses you, discourages you, and disturbs you emotionally 
luntarily stutter at all in that situation. 

In the first pile, then, group those ten situations of which you 

say, ‘‘I would rather voluntarily stutter in any one of these 

situations, than in any one of the other forty.’’ Go through 
entire list four times before choosing the first ten. 

You now have forty left. Proceed to make up a second pile, 
itting into it those ten situations of which you can say, ‘‘I would 

rather voluntarily stutter in any one of these ten situations than 
any one of the remaining thirty.’’ 

Continue this sorting until you have five piles of ten situations 
each. 

Here is the list of fifty situations: Judge each one on the basis 
of how intensely you feel about voluntary stuttering wm that 
situation. 

It was necessary to use voluntary stuttering as a standard, in 





This list, broken up on tke basis of particular classifications, is reproduced at 
irious places in the following pages. 
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order to make the situations comparable, and to furnish a standard 
ized basis for judgments. Every stutterer knew quite exactly what 
voluntary stuttering was and had had adequate experience in using 
it. Moreover, in one sense, voluntary stuttering amounts to a 
standardized type of performance, whereas the stutterers differ 
radically among themselves on the basis of their own particular 
ways of stuttering. The ratings would have had a peculiarly un 
certain significance had this standard of voluntary stuttering not 
been employed. Also, this policy made it possible to base furthe 
projects upon this one. 

Voluntary stuttering as here used means deliberate, wilful 
stuttering. It means the abandonment of any attempt to avoid 
the stuttering spasm or to break or conceal the spasm. This prac 
tice results in stuttering that sounds like th-th-th-this, freely and 
deliberately uttered. It was not meant that the stutterer was to 
stutter in this way on every word spoken. As stated above, the 
stutterer was instructed to judge each situation on the basis of 
how much it disturbed him emotionally ‘‘to voluntarily stutter at 
all in that situation’’ 

The ratings of the twelve stutterers were tabulated, and for 
each of the situations the median rating and the interquartile 
range were determined. 

It was decided that a detailed statistical analysis of the data 
would be unwarranted, in spite of the fact that almost six hun. 
dred ratings were involved, because only twelve cases furnished 
the ratings. It seemed best to express the degrees of agreement 
among the stutterers in terms of the total range of their ratings 
and in terms of the interquartile range of their ratings of each 
situation; and to compare the situations on the basis of median 
ratings.* 

RESULTS 

1. How well do stutterers agree when they are asked to indi- 
vate by ratings how much it embarrasses them to stutter in each 
of fifty situations? 

The answer to this question was obtained in two ways: _ first, 
by examination of the total range of the ratings for each situation 
and second, by examination of the interquartile range of the rat- 
ings for each situation. : 

As for the total range, not a single situation was placed unani- 
mously by the twelve stutterers in only one category. Only 6 per 
cent of the situations were limited to two categories. Only 16 per 





8 The raw data and the tabulations are on file in the State University of Iowa 
Speech Clinic. 
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cent were limited to three categories. Fifty-two per cent of the 
situations were spread over four groups, and the remaining 26 
per cent were spread over all five groups in the ratings by the 
twelve stutterers. In brief, 94 per cent of the situations were 
spread over three or more categories in the ratings. This indicates 
rronounced disagreement among the stutterers. 

In considering the interquartile range of the ratings for each 
situation, it is necessary first to ascertain the limits within which 

e interquartile range is indicative of significant agreement. 

Computation reveals that the largest possible interquartile 

ee would be four seale steps ; this means that 5O per. cent of 

stutterers would place the situation within 80 per cent of the 
total seale distance, indicating marked disagreement. A chance 
tribution of the ratings would show an interquartile range of 
2.5 seale steps; this means that 50 per cent of the ratings would 
| within 50 per cent of the total seale distance, indicating prac 
tically a total lack of agreement. The smallest possible inter 
quartile range is 0.5 of a seale step; this means that 50 per cent 
of the ratings would fall within 10 per cent of the total seale dis 
tance, indicating the closest agreement which the ratings will show. 

Without going into more detail, we may accept the following 
scheme. High * agreement is indicated by an interquartile range 
of from 0.5 to 1.0 seale step (50 per cent of the ratings falling 
within from 10 to 20 per cent of the total seale distance). Fair 
agreement is indicated by an interquartile range of from 1.05 to 
15 seale step (50 per cent of the ratings falling within from 20 to 
30 per cent of the total scale distance). Low agreement is indi- 
cated by an interquartile range of from 1.51 to 2.0 seale steps (50 
per cent of the ratings falling within 30 to 40 per cent of the total 
scale distance). Negligible agreement is indicated by an inter- 
quartile range of from 2.05 to 2.5 seale steps (50 per cent of the 
ratings falling within 40 to 50 per cent of the total scale distance). 
And no agreement is indicated by an interquartile range above 
2.0 seale steps. 

Classification of the fifty situations on this basis reveals that 
the stutterers’ ratings show high agreement for 26 per cent of the 
situations; fair agreement for 30 per cent of the situations; low 
agreement for 28 per cent of the situations; and negligible or no 
agreement for 16 per cent of the situations. In brief, for 44 per 
cent of the situations, 50 per cent of the ratings were spread over 


30 per cent or more of the entire scale distance. These figures 


‘ High in terms of the method used, but not necessarily high in any absolute sense. 
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give a fair measure of the differences among stutterers’ attitudes 
toward stuttering in fifty speech situations. The differences are 
pronounced, and they indicate that attitudes are determined in 
large measure by factors other than the intrinsic nature of the 
situations themselves. 

It is illuminating to look at the ratings on a few specific situa 
tions. No. 6, ‘‘Alternate calling local confectioners, ‘What is the 
price of vanilla ice cream?’,’’ was rated by twelve stutterers in 
this way: 1-3-4-3-1, one stutterer regarding stuttering in that sit 
uation as causing little or no embarrassment, and another regard 
ing stuttering in that situation as causing extreme embarrassment, 
while the other ten stutterers expressed intermediate attitudes. 

Situation No. 8, *‘Call ‘Information’ at Bell Telephone Com 
pany, ‘I should like to learn the telephone number of Mr. 

, who lives at . (Select a ‘Jonah’ name 
and use it when making the above statement.)’’ was rated by 
twelve stutterers as follows: 2-3-1-3-2. Situation No. 26, ** After 
dining, upon leaving the table, ‘Will you please excuse me.’’ 
was rated by eleven stutterers: 3-3-3-2-0. Fairly high agreement 
was shown in the ratings of twelve stutterers for Situation No. 18, 
‘*Bid your roommate ‘Good night’ before retiring’’: 10-1-1-0-0. 
As was stated above, for 94 per cent of the situations, the ratings 
were spread over three or more categories. 

2. In what types of situations is stuttering associated with 
slight or no embarrassment for most of the stutterers studied? 

3. In what types of situations is stuttering associated with 
relatively extreme embarrassment for most the stutterers studied! 

Following are the situations which the stutterers rated rela 
tively low with at least fair agreement.° The stutterers mean that 
stuttering in these situations causes them relatively slight embar 
rassment: 

4. Telephone the local ‘‘Western Union’’ office, ‘‘Will you 
kindly tell me the correct time?’’ 

11. Dial 2177 (Do Rite Time Service). Say ‘‘Thank you’? in 
voluntary stuttering after receiving the information. 

12. Raise the telephone receiver and without dialing say, ‘‘ Hello 


‘ Fair agreement as defined above in terms of the interquartile range. The range 
of the median ratings was from 0.55 to 1.75. The entire range of possible medians is 
from 0.50 to 4.5; by dividing this into equal thirds, the low, average and high classi 
fications were derived. On this basis any situation having a median rating between 
0.50 and 1.80 is placed in the low or ‘‘easy’’ group; any situation having a median rat 
ing between 1.81 and 3.10 is placed in the average group; and any situation having 
a median rating between 3.11 and 4.5 is placed in the high or ‘‘hard’’ group. 
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Mary, would you care to go to a show with me tonight? I’m sorry, 
| must have the wrong number.’’ 


18. Bid your roommate ‘‘Good night’’ before retiring. 

20. While dining, ‘‘ Please pass the butter (sugar, cream, ete.).’’ 

29. Appearing before the speech clinic group daily to say the 
following, ‘‘l am , from — 
am a stutterer.’’ 

30. Appearing before the speech clinie group to introduce one’s 

elf, using appropriate gestures, ‘‘] want you and you and all of 
you to realize that I, - ~- (name), of 
(city and state), am a stammerer.’’ 

31. Appearing before the speech clinic group in order to pre 
ent Situation No. 30 in silent pantomime. 

33. Taking a fellow stutterer before the group in order to pre- 
sent him to Wendell Johnson, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson, allow me to present 

(name), of (city and state).”’ 

45. Read a page of any material to yourself while standing 
before a large mirror. Watch yourself as you read. 

46. Read the same page to any close friend. 

Following are the situations which the stutterers rated rela- 
tively high with fair agreement. The stutterers mean that stutter- 
ing in these situations causes them relatively extreme embar- 
rassment: 

15. Go to the general delivery window at the post-office, ‘‘Is 
there a general delivery letter here for me?’’ (giving your own 
name). 

21. At the reserve library, ask a male newspaper reader, 
‘‘Please may I have the newspaper after you have finished reading 
it?”’ 

22. At the reserve library, ask a female newspaper reader, 
‘Please may I have the newspaper after you have finished reading 
4999 

23. To librarian at reserve library, ‘‘I should like to secure the 
following reserve book.’’ (Naming a ‘‘Jonah’’ title which you 
know to be on reserve there.) 

34. Taking a fellow stutterer to the home of Wendell Johnson 
(Dryer Apartments) and saying to Mrs. Johnson, ‘‘I am 

, a stutterer from the speech clinic, and wish to see 
whether I am able to introduce my friend to you without embar- 
rassment. Mrs. Johnson, this is Mr. . He 
is a stutterer, too. Thank you for listening so attentively while 
| have been talking.’ 
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3). Accosting a male stranger in East Hall, ‘‘Pardon me, but 
would you mind listening to some of the stutterers in the speech 
clinie for two minutes? We need a stranger to talk to.’’ 

36. Aeccosting a female stranger in Kast Hall, ‘‘ Pardon me, buj{ 
would you mind listening to some of the stutterers in the speech 
clinic for two minutes? We need a stranger to talk to.’’ 

41. Go to any grocery store and ask, ‘‘Could you let me have 
about two feet of wrapping twine? 

We may readily compare the ‘‘easy’’ with the ‘‘hard’’ situa 
tions on the basis of (1) type of audience and (2) type of task. 

lirst, as to type of audience, we find that in the ‘‘easy”’ situa 


%* 


tions the audience consists of fellow stutterers in four eases: a 
close friend in two cases; a stranger, unseen, (telephone) employed 
to give public service, in two cases; probably one or more friends 
in one case: and no audience in two eases, the stutterer talking to 
himself. In the ‘‘hard’’ situations the audience consists of a slight 
acquaintance (wife of the clinician), in one case; a stranger in five 
eases; and an official, essentially a stranger, in two cases. 

Second, as to type of task, we find that in the ‘‘easy”’ situations 
the task in three cases is that of a very brief, impersonal telephone 
call (once with the telephone disconnected—no audience), once to 
ask the correct time and once to say ‘‘Thank you’’; in one case 
the task is simply that of saying only one word, ‘‘Goodnight’’, 
to a roommate; in one case to make a conventional remark, ‘‘ Please 
pass the butter’’, while dining; in two cases the stutterer has to 
introduce himself to a group of fellow stutterers; in another case 
the task is to pantomime this same introduction; in one case the 
stutterer has to introduce one stutterer to another; and two of the 
tasks consist of oral reading, once to a close friend and once with 
out an audience. 

Seven of the eight situations rated as ‘‘hard’’ require the stut 
terer to make what is essentially a request, in person, of someone 
who is practically a stranger. The other ‘‘hard’’ situation re 
quires the stutterer to introduce another stutterer, under unusual 
conditions, to a slight acquaintance—a stranger for some of the 
stutterers (wife of the clinician). In fact, in this situation also 
there is a considerable ‘*request’’ element. 

4. For what types of situations is there at least fair agreement 
among the stutterers as to the degree of embarrassment associated 
with stuttering? 

5. For what types of situations is there a lack of at least fair 


agreement among the stutterers as to the degree of embarrassment 


associated with stuttering? 
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Kleven easy and eight ‘‘hard’’ situations, the ratings for which 
were in fair agreement, have already been listed. The following 
‘‘overage’’ situations were rated with a fair degree of agreement 
mong the stutterers: 

2. At post-office, ‘‘I wish to purchase a stamp.’’ 

3. To lady attendant at Whetstones No. 1 post-office substation, 
‘T wish to purchase a stamp.”’ 

7. Alternate calling local confectioners, ‘‘Will you deliver a 
twenty-five cent order?’’ 

9. Call ‘*Information’’ at Bell Telephone Company, ‘‘Would 
ou tell me how to dial a number on the university exchange?’’ 
(Be sure to make this call from a phone on the regular Iowa City 
Kixchange. ) 

10. Call ‘‘Information’’ at Bell Telephone Company, ‘‘ What is 
he night rate for a three minute telephone call to —?” 
Use a constant ‘‘Jonah’’ word as the name of the town or city 
oneerning Which you are making inquiry.) 

24. At a soda fountain, the location to be kept constant, ‘‘ May 
| have a glass of water, please.’ 

39. Call the railway depot and ask: ‘‘ What is the fare to Chi 
ao??? 

13. Go to a filling station and ask: ‘‘ What is the price of clean- 
ng naphtha, please? 

50. Call 9183 and say, ‘‘ Will you tell Mr. Johnson to go to the 


speech clinie as soon as possible? Thank you.’’ 

For the following twenty-two situations the ratings showed less 
than fair agreement among the stutterers: 

1. Alternate calling local theatres, ‘‘At what time do the eve- 


, 


ning shows begin?’ 

5. At the Memorial Union Information Desk, ‘‘Please may I 
(and my partner) check out ping pong equipment?’’ 

6. Alternate calling local confectioners, ‘‘ What is the price of 
your vanilla ice cream?’’ 

8. Call ‘‘Information”’’ at Bell Telephone Company, ‘‘I should 
like to learn the telephone number of Mr. — —, 
who lives at > (Select a ‘‘Jonah’’ name and use 
when making the above statement.) 

13. Raise the telephone receiver and dial an anonymous tele- 
phone number at Currier Hall, Eastlawn, or Westlawn, and say 
‘*Hello, Mary, would you care to go to a show tonight? I’m sorry, 
[ must have the wrong number.’’ 

14. Telephone post-office, ‘‘When do the sacks close for the 
west bound plane?’’ 
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16. At field-house before presenting towel check, ‘‘I should like 
to have a clean towel.”’ 

17. To attendant at field-house, ‘‘ Please may I check out a foot 
ball (punching bag, basketball, ete.) ?’’ 

19. Greet first person whom you meet on the street in the morn 
ing, ‘‘ Hello.’’ 

25. Accosting the first stranger whom you meet on the street 
after having decided to perform this situation, ‘‘Do you happen 
to have a match?”’ 

26. After dining, upon leaving the table, ‘* Will you please ex- 
cuse me?’’ 

27. Calling one’s landlady, ‘‘Is there any mail for me?’ 
28. Approaching the janitor of any university building, ‘‘ Please 
direct me to a toilet.’’ 

32. Go before a partial group of non-stutterers, or before a 
group comprised entirely of non-stuttering strangers and say, ‘‘] 
am ———- —___—, from ——-——.._ [ am a stutterer.”’ 

37. Introducing yourself to Mr. Hilden (office K-12), ‘‘Mr. Hil 
den, I am ——— —— (name), ———————- (address), one of the 
stutterers in the clinie across the hall. I was wondering how well 
| could talk to you.”’ 

38. Entering Florence Rasmus’ office, ‘‘May I use your tele 
phone a moment, please.’’ (If the request is granted, call the 
De Rite Time Service, 2177.) 

40. Phone any grocery store and ask: ‘‘Do you carry the Mor- 
rison brand of sardines?’’ 

42. Sit on a stool in Smith’s restaurant and say: ‘‘I’d like 
a cup of your good coffee, please.”’ 

44. Stop some stranger on the street and ask him where Linn 
Street is, ‘‘ Pardon me, but can you tell me where Linn Street is?”’ 

47. Go to 418 lowa Avenue and ask: ‘‘Is Mr. Van Riper in? 
Will you please tell him ————————— would like to get in touch 
with him.’’ 

48. Go with some stutterer out into the corridor; let him walk 
about fifteen feet ahead, and when some strange fellow is between 
you, ask the other stutterer, ‘* Say, ————————, what time is it?”’ 

49. Same as No. 48 except that you wait until a strange girl is 
between you and your friend. 

The following results were obtained by comparing the twenty 
eight situations upon which the stutterers agreed fairly well in 
their ratings with the twenty-two other situations. There was 
slightly more disagreement regarding the telephone situations than 
there was regarding the face-to-face situations. Telephone situa 
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tions made up 28 per cent of the total list. They made up 31.8 
ner cent of the ‘‘poor agreement’’ list and 25 per cent of the ‘‘fair 
agreement’’ list. Face-to-face situations made up 68 per cent of 

e total list; 68.2 per cent of the ‘‘poor agreement’’ list; and 67.9 

r cent of the ‘‘fair agreement”’ list. 

There was more disagreement regarding situations involving 
trangers than there was regarding situations involving friends. 
“Friend’’ (ineluding two ‘‘no audience’’) situations made up 26 
per cent of the total list; 18.2 per cent of the ‘‘poor agreement’’ 

t; and 32.1 per cent of the ‘‘fair agreement’’ list. ‘‘Stranger’’ 
situations made up 74 per cent of the total list; 81.8 per cent of the 
‘poor agreement’’ list; and 67.9 per cent of the ‘‘fair agreement’’ 

In addition to these results, it may be said that disagreement 
was most pronounced in the following situations: (telephone and 


7 . 


strangers, as reported above); questions, other than ‘‘requests’’; 
questions involving telephone calls to strangers. 

Agreement was most pronounced in the following situations: 
(friends, as reported above) face to face situations involving 
friends; face-to-face ‘‘requests’’ (not just mere questions) which, 
with one exception, involved strangers. 

6. What are the essential factors that probably underlie vari- 
ous degrees of embarrassment associated with stuttering? 

The above analysis would seem to justify the summary state- 
ment that in general the stutterers in this study judge stuttering 
to be relatively more embarrassing in speaking to a stranger, 
especially in making a request, than in speaking without an audi- 
ence or to a close friend, especially if that friend is a fellow stut- 
terer. It seems reasonable to assume that the essential elements 
in the ‘‘easy’’ situations are a sense of familiarity and of ‘* belong- 
ing’’ on the part of the stutterer, and also a sense of being under- 
stood and aecepted, of being secure. These are, of course, 
subjective elements; they characterize the situation, not as such, 
but the situation-as-perceived. 

Just so, it seems reasonable to suppose that the essential ele 
ments in the ‘‘hard’’ situations are a sense of unfamiliarity, of 
not ‘‘belonging’’ on the part of the stutterer, and also a sense of 
insecurity, of uncertainty as to whether one is being understood 
and aecepted in the full sense of the terms. Again, these are sub- 
jective elements, characterizing the situation-as-perceived. 

The psychology of making a request deserves special discus- 
sion. Why should it be relatively embarrassing in high degree to 
stutter while making a request? We can only conjecture, but in 
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this case I can give the conjecture the weight of my own introspee 
tions, which are supported by the introspections of the other stut- 
terers. In making a request, especially of a stranger, the stutterer 
jeopardizes his sense of security, of dominance over the situation. 
He places himself in the inferior position. He lays himself open 
to being rejected socially by the person of whom he makes the 
request. He feels to an unusual degree the need of fluent speech 
and the need of concealing his disability. He has at the moment 
a strong desire to avoid stuttering. And the embarrassment he 
feels when stuttering occurs is fairly proportional to the intensity 
of this desire to avoid stuttering.® 

Further conclusions may be stated in the following terms: 
Stutterers agree fairly well in their attitudes toward ‘‘stuttering 
to friends’’. For the most part, moreover, they agree in saying 
that stuttering to friends gives rise to little or no embarrassment. 
As we have already pointed out, this type of situation allows the 
stutterer a considerable sense of security, of being accepted. He 
fecls that there is relatively little to lose by stuttering. The re- 
verse of all this is true of situations involving ‘‘face-to-face”’ 
requests, addressed to strangers. Stutterers agree fairly well in 
saying that stuttering in these situations gives rise to considerable 
and even extreme embarrassment. And as we have pointed out, 
it is in situations of this type that the stutterer feels least secure, 
feels, in fact, that there is or might be a great deal to lose by 
stuttering. 

Stutterers fail to agree fairly well in their attitudes toward 
stuttering in many of the telephone situations, in asking essen- 
tially non-request quéstions, and in situations involving strangers 
generally. (Situations involving strangers are of little or no sig- 
nificance in this connection if the telephone situations are omitted. 
For, of the thirty-seven ‘‘stranger’’ situations, twelve involved use 
of the telephone, and these twelve accounted for the greater share 
of the disagreement among the stutterers.) In consideration of 
this parenthetical remark, we may say that the chief types of 
situations showing most disagreement among stutterers are those 
involving use of the telephone and those involving non-request 
questions. Introspective analyses indicate that it is in just these 
situations that the stutterers are most likely to differ in feeling 
secure or insecure, in feeling that there might be much or little to 
lose by stuttering. These situations are not easily judged by the 
stutterer in this regard. In the telephone calls, the reactions of 


6Cf., Johnson, Wendell, An Interpretation of Stuttering. Quar. Jour. Speech, 1933. 
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the audience are unseen and largely unknown; the way in which 
ey are judged depends largely on the stutterer’s attitudes con 
dered apart from the situation as such. In asking a non-request 
estion, the stutterer does not put himself entirely in an inferior 
sition: an attitude is not easily formed on the basis of the in 
rinsie nature of the situation—subjective factors which vary from 
ase to case play a relatively large part. 


CONCLUSIONS 

All of these findings may be summarized in the following terms: 

|. Twelve stutterers show considerable disagreement in rating 

egrees of embarrassment to be experienced from stuttering in 
ach of fifty situations. In twenty-eight situations there was fair 
to good agreement (according to the interquartile range of the 
ratings), and in twenty-two situations there was poor agreement 
yr a relative lack of agreement. 

Comparison of ‘‘emotional’’ and ‘‘unemotional’’ situations 
the ratings showing at least fair agreement among the stutterers) 
ndicated that in general it is less embarrassing to stutter to a 
ose friend, especially if that close friend is another stutterer, or 

to one’s self, than it is to stutter to a stranger. It is especially 
mbarrassing to stutter to a stranger while making a request. 

3. Further analysis indicated that ‘‘unemotional’’ situations 
ire those in which the stutterer feels secure, has a sense of being 
accepted, feels that there is little or nothing to lose by stuttering. 
‘‘’motional’’ situations appear to be those in which the stutterer 
does not feel secure, has a sense of not being accepted, feels there 
is much to lose by stuttering. 

4. The ratings tended to show agreement among the stutterers 
in proportion to the degree to which the stutterers could perceive 
with certainty their security or lack of security. The certainty 
of security in the ‘‘close friend’’ situations, for example, tended 
strongly to be associated with at least fair agreement among the 
stutterers’ ratings. Likewise, the certainty with which the stut- 
terers perceived their own lack of security in the ‘‘stranger- 
request’’ situations was associated with at least fair agreement 
in the ratings. On the other hand, in those situations involving 
use of the telephone or non-request questions, the stutterers were 
unable to judge with certainty whether they were secure or not, 
whether there was much or little to lose by stuttering. The ratings 
for these situations, in general, failed to show even fair agreement 
among the stutterers. 
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5. It seems reasonable to conclude that stuttering gives rise to 
embarrassment and emotionality in general proportion to the 
degree to which the stutterer considers it inimical to his sense of 
security. 

6. There are a number of important implications of the results 
of this study. First, it answers the question, ‘‘ How can one get 
along well with the stutterer, put him at ease and reduce his 
humiliation?’’ This is to be done especially by so acting and 
speaking that the stutterer will feel secure in one’s presence, will 
feel that he is being accepted as an individual, and will feel that 
he has nothing to lose by stuttering. Classroom teachers, speech 
clinicians, parents and society in general should apply this know] 
edge at every opportunity. 

Second, this study indicates the primary signiticance of the 
situation-as-perceived (rather than the situation as such) in de 
termining the stutterer’s attitude toward his speech disorder and 
the degree of embarrassment which he experiences while stutter 
ing. The situation-as-perceived is merely the situation defined in 
terms which the reacting individual uses to describe it.’ This 
means tiat in changing the stutterer’s attitudes toward his stut 
tering, in trying to make him less emotional about it, emphasis 
must be placed upon changing the stutterer’s manner of interpret 
ing situations, rather than upon changing situations intrinsically. 

Third, the handicap of stuttering is to be regarded in terms of 
the types of situations confronted by the stutterer. That is, 
whether or not a stutterer is handicapped greatly depends on the 
types of situations he has to meet and his interpretations of those 
situations. It is to the stutterer’s advantage in this connection 
to acquire a sense of security in as many types of speaking situa- 
tions as possible. 

Fourth, the results of this study justify the adherence to essen 
tially scientific procedure in evaluating even the more obvious 
aspects of the stuttering problem. 


7 Cf., Johnson, Wendell, The Influence of Stuttering on the Personality. University 
of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 5, No. 5, 1932. 
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most frequently used were given to a group of fifty-eight stu 

dents at Mount Holyoke College during the academic year 
1930-31. Where tests were supposed to measure the same traits, 
‘orrelations were made. The results secured give a fairly good 
insight into the respective values of the tests, and in some cases 
suggest modifications which might enhance their value. 


|’ order to evaluate some of the tests of personality, six of those 


THE THURSTONE PERSONALITY SCHEDULE 

This test is designed to give a reasonably accurate index of 
one’s neurotic tendencies. Six hundred significant questions, most 
of which had been used or implied in Woodworth’s Psychoneurotic 
Inventory, Freyd’s list of introvert and extrovert traits, Laird’s 
Personal Inventory C2, and Allport’s A-S Test, were typed on 
separate cards, sorted according to the chief idea contained in 
each, and then reduced to 223 because of duplication. Of these, 
nineteen refer to the subject’s family, ten to his sex life, four to 
order of birth, forty-two to differentiating problems, and the re 
mainder to indices of neuroticism.' 

The questions are answered by the subject’s encircling ‘Yes’, 
‘No’, or ‘?’. In some eases the doubtful answers (?) when circled 
were taken to indicate a reluctance to acknowledge an unfavorable 
situation and were included in the neurotic index total. Certain 
norms were secured by the authors by going through the items 
and checking them as a neurotic person probably would. The test 
was given then to 694 students at the University of Chicago, and 
from the results one group of fifty with the highest scores, and 
another group of fifty with the lowest scores were chosen. The 
number of neurotic answers in the first group was then compared 
with the number in the second group, and on that basis, five classes 
of adjustment were designated, viz., those with a score below 
fourteen which was true of the ‘‘extremely well-adjusted’’; those 


1 Thurstone, L. L., and Thelma Gwinn, A Neurotic Inventory. Journal of Social 
Psychology, Feb. 1930, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 12-27. 
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between fifteen and twenty-nine ‘‘well-adjusted’’; between thirty 
and fifty-nine ‘‘average’’; between sixty and seventy-nine ‘‘emo 
tionally maladjusted’’, and above eighty ‘‘should have psychiatric 
advice’’ 

Right- and left-hand columns of the test have a correlation of 
£897, and repetitions of the test on the same group show a relia 
bility coefficient of .946.? 

The fifty-eight subjects who took the test at Mount Holyoke 
showed an approximately normal distribution curve, a distribution 
range between one and ninety, and a correlation with I.Q.’s of 
O77, against Thurstone’s .037. 

Other tests were given the same group and gave the following 
correlations: 

(a) with Pressey (Tendency to emotionalize .155 
(b) with Pressey (Emotional peculiarity ) .139 
(ec) with Allport’s A-S Test .521 
(d) with a Rating-Seale on ‘‘ Well Adjusted’’ .496 


The total Personality Schedule was checked up against Thur- 
stone’s three significant divisions with the following results: 
(a) Total scale and maladjusted to sex questions . 666 
(b) Total seale and maladjusted to family questions .460 
(c) Total seale and maladjusted to other differentia- 
ting questions .913 


The results from the test seem to justify the following infer- 
ences : 
(1) A marked correlation between submissiveness, introversion, and 


maladjustment. 
(II) Little or no correlation between I.Q. and degree of adjustment. 


And to lead to the following suggestions: 


(1) The test would be of much more value if the answers to the ques- 
tions were scaled in a manner similar to the Colgate test of Introversion- 
Extroversion. To many questions an unqualified ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ can rarely 
be given as an answer. 

(Il) The test might have been more valuable as a means of checking 
up ‘faking’ if duplicate questions with different phraseology had been 


retained. 


In spite of these, however, Thurstone has given a very useful 
tool, easy to score and of significant diagnostic value. 





2 Idem, Instructions for Using the Personality Schedule, 1929 edition, page 3. 
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THE ALLPORTS’ ASCENDANCE-SUBMISSION TEST 


These two distinct and positive trends in behavior, the Allports 
think, are characteristic of different people and fairly well estab- 
lished during late adolescence. Their presence, however, cannot 
be detected by casual observation or assured by means of the inter 
view. Only a record of actual practices which give opportunity 
for their displayal will indicate the characteristic trend. Such a 
record the Allports attempt to give. In making the test they 
selected thirty-five situations typical of those one faces in ordinary 
ite. gave several solutions indicating signs of A or §S to each 
situation and asked 400 students to check their most common type 
of reaction to the situation. Hach student also rated himself and 
was rated by four others on a 1-7 seale, 1 indicating most ascend- 
ant and 7 most submissive. The deviation of each raw score from 
the average of all the scores was taken to indicate the numerical 
value of the test; where the difference gave decimal results, the 
decimal was omitted and a one place score was adopted. This 
made possible a range of from —91 to 112. The test was then 
given to 720 men and the women’s form to 120 women. [From the 
results score values were arranged in decile form, the first and 
highest decile indicating the highest degree of ascendance. 

Research work on the test since its publication indicates that, 
as far as the test discloses, there is no relation between ascendance 
and either height, weight, intelligence, or scholarship’ but a very 
close correlation between ascendance and extroversion, and between 
submission and neuroticism.” 

The women’s form of the test was given to the same group of 
Mount Holyoke students, whose results were treated jointly at 
first and then separately in two groups because of the fact that 
two classes were used as subjects, one of which averaged eighteen 
months older than the other. The results are given in Table 1: 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF CASES 
A4 (Decile 1) A3 A2 
6 ~~ -- 


Joint Results. ........ 7 


CORRE I ca, a & eee non 5 
Younger Group. ...... 1 4 


The results when correlated with the other tests were as 


follows: 





1 Bender, I. E., Ascendance-Submission in Relation to Certain Other Factors in 
Personality. The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1928-29, Vol. 23 
137 et seq. 


2 Allport, G. W., The A-S Reaction Study. Supplementary Data, March 1930, p. 5. 
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Thurstone Personality Schedule .521 
Downey Will Temperament Aggressive Items .469 


These results seem to indicate that (1) age and experience 
increase one’s ascendant tendencies (which is contrary to the 
Allport’s presupposition that by late adolescence the tendency is 
fairly well established); (2) the well-adjusted person tends to 
ascendance rather than submission; (3) ascendance and aggres- 
siveness have much in common. 

The scale seems to serve the purpose for which it was intended 
if the group is limited to college students, but is inadequate when 
used with others because of the type of situation selected, the type 
of alternatives from which to choose, and the norms which are of 
value only for college people. 


LAIRD’S PERSONAL INVENTORY C2 


About 50 per cent of the alleged indicators of introversion- 
extroversion were experimentally determined to be significant and 
put in question form with from three to five possible answers 
showing different degrees of deviations from normality, and fur 
ther divided into ten half-inch lines to indicate the constancy or 
infrequency of the subject’s method of reaction. Two thousand 
students took the test first in order to find the common type of 
response. Deviations from that indicated degrees of introversion 
or extroversion. The type of reaction given by 25 per cent of the 
replies to each question was accepted as a mark of introversion; 
at times that covered one-fifth of his ten divisions, at times three- 
tenths, and at other times seven-tenths. The subject indicates by 
a check mark his typical mode of response and the total check 
marks falling within the lowest quartile indicate the extent of one’s 
introversion. 

Laird claims the test has no appreciable correlation with stand 
ard intelligence test scores, and his claim is borne out by the results 
others have found. Guthrie found a correlation with Army Alpha 
of .01, Hovey of .04;* at Mount Holyoke the correlation with 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests was .089. 

Laird’s high correlation with college grades led him to the 
orize that the introvert is a better student because of his greater 
detachment from his innmediate environment. Our results cor- 
roborate those of Guthrie (his correlation with college grades was 
.11),* giving a correlation of .143, and indicating very little rela- 





1 Journal of Abn. and Soc. Psychol., 1927, Vol. XXII, p. 87. 
2 The Ped. Sem. and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1929, Vol. 36, p. 321. 
8 Op. cit., p. 87. 
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on between the two, certainly insufficient to warrant Laird’s 


col clusion. 

Che correlation of P.I. C2 with other tests of aspects of per- 

ality was somewhat higher. Hovey found a correlation be 
tween P.I. C2 and the Freyd-Heidbreder Test of .28, and with the 
Conklin Test of .22. Considering the fact that all three tests 
purport to measure the same group of traits, one cannot regard 
the results as reassuring despite Conklin’s claim that the differ 
ences are due to the different purposes for which the tests were 
designed.’ 

The Mount Holyoke P.I. C2 results were correlated with Thur- 

me (.45), A-S (.395); a seale of Introversion-E:xtroversion Rat- 
ngs devised at the college (.459), and with the Neymann-Kohlstedt 
(est for Introversion-Extroversion (.318). 

The Mount Holyoke group was divided into two classes because 
of age differences, and as in the case of the Thurstone test, the 
older group showed fewer extremes. The fact that this group had 
had three or more courses in psychology and had given special 
attention to some aspects of mental hygiene and some adjustment 
problems, may account for their score. But does it not indicate 
that the introversion tendency is a stage through which many pass 
n the middle and late teens, and out of which they normally grow 
when inereasing experiences make adaptations necessary? One 
wonders if it is worth the time students are obliged to spend taking 
tests which hope to measure the strength of some debatable entity, 
when in the majority of cases the aspect of the personality ex- 
pressed there may be a passing phase and of very little importance 
in the process of life adjustment. 


THE NEYMANN-KOHLSTEDT TEST 

When three fairly widely known tests of introversion-extrover- 
sion were already in the field, justification for another had to be 
forthcoming. The authors fall back upon the simplicity of theirs 
as an excuse for its existence.” The test is of the Yes-No, Like- 
Dislike type, based as usual on Freyd’s list of introverted traits 
and standardized by giving their list of one hundred statements 
twice to one hundred schizophrenics and one hundred manic- 
depressives in order to make sure that introverted signs were in- 
cluded. Only the items which showed a reliability of at least 75 
per cent on the two trials were included in the final form. In this 
way the list was reduced to fifty items and standardized on over 


The Ped. Sem., and Journal of Genetic Psy., 1927, Vol. 34, p. 33. 
The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1929, Vol. XXIII, pp. 482-487. 
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1,000 normal subjects. The supposedly extrovert answers were 
arbitrarily marked correct and the introvert incorrect. Prelimi- 
nary trials with normal and abnormal subjects each showed a bi 
modal curve, the central point of which, from +10 to —10 the 
authors selected as indicating normality. 
The Mount Holyoke results were as follows: 
Per cent of class 


Class Range Median Below Above normal 


+6 18.5 37 


Sophomores. .. . , -22 to +33 
Juniors and Seniors.. 10 to +30 +11] 0 50 


The correlations with academic average (.33) and with LQ, 
(.19) are similar to those found in Laird’s and Thurstone’s and 
support the suggestion their results offered of there being very 
little evidence that the introvert is a better student than the 
extrovert. 

The N-K test seems to have the following advantages over 
other tests of introversion-extroversion: 

(a) The items are worded in a more personal manner, the second in- 
stead of the third person being used. The suggestion that the questions 
be answered as likes or dislikes rather than as characterizations avoids 
embarrassment. 

(b) It has a higher correlation with ratings than any other I-E test. 

Its weakness, however, lies in the Yes-No form of an answer 
it requires. No test can be of much value unless a more graded 
method of answering is offered. 


THE JUNE DOWNEY TEST 
This test has been subjected to so much criticism?’ that it was 
given merely to find the relations between the parts of the test 
which measure special aspects of personality and other tests pur 
porting to measure the same. Separate patterns of the test were 
correlated with the ratings of five people who knew the subjects 
very well, with the following results: 
Downey Pattern Trait Rated Correlation 
Aggressiveness Aggressiveness 327+ .09 
Aggressiveness Impulsiveness .056+ .02 
Deliberateness Interest in Detail .230+ .03 
Deliberateness Perseverance — 305+ .06 
Speed Flexibility .20+.04 
Speed Speed of Decision . 207+ .02 


The low correlation may be due to the fact that one’s ability 
to rate some of the traits Downey lists in her scheme is limited 


1 See Mark A. May, The Journal of Applied Psychology, 1925, Vol. 9, pp. 48ff, and 
P, E, Vernon, The British Journal of Psychology, 1929, Vol. 20, pp. 97-117. 
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because of their indefiniteness and wide and varied application. 
The evidence is fairly conclusive that when her patterns are rated 
hy others and the connotation given them which usually applies 
to such terms, the results are not favorable. The intercorrelations 
between the Downey patterns do not seem to support the conclu- 
sions Miss Downey draws from her profiles. The following inter 
correlations were found: 

Patterns Group Test Individual Test 

& fae ane .053 .122 


I and III... : 255 072 
II and III.... ; 029 111 


There seems to be no evidence from the test results that those 


speed’ items should score low in the careful and 
persistent group. The correlations of separate patterns of the 
Downey test with other tests gave the following results: 


who seore high in 


Pattern II (Aggressiveness) and Thurstone’s Personality Schedule .38 
Pattern I (Aetivity) and Allport’s A-S test .170 
Pattern I (Activity) and the Colgate I-E test .008 


The disappointing results from these tests as well as experi- 
ments on both forms of the test for five years seem to justify the 
following conclusions: 


a) The test seems to depend, as Vernon points out, on motor capacities 
and habits, and not on psychological traits. 
b) Many of the traits measured by the test are too complex and 
iried to be evaluated as a single unit. 
(c) Retests show marked variations, especially in those aspects which 
the subject thinks are desirable. 
d) The subjective scoring of parts of the test is unavoidably inaccu- 


(e) The seores on such traits as ‘reaction to contradiction’ and ‘resist- 
ance to opposition’ depend entirely upon the relation between the subjects 
and the experimenter. 

(f) The test is expensive, time-consuming, and of very little prog- 

istic value. It is disappointingly uninteresting. 


THE PRESSEY X-O TEST 


Sections I, I] and IV of this test were given to the same group 
ith the following results for ‘Total Affectivity’ 


25th percentile Median 75th percentile 
A A 





a Pressey Mt. H. N. Pressey Mt. , N. Presse y Mt. H. 
27 27 41 38 .% §2 48 
5 73 64.! 86 74 


60 53.8 d 
33 21 46 29 55 37.5 
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The idiosynerasy score for the Mount Holyoke group averaged 
50 per cent more than the Pressey norms, but this may be due to 
change in attitude since Pressey standardized his test. Many of 


the tabooed items of ten years ago are among our accepted topics 
for discussion today, and social evaluations consequently differ 
This seems to indicate that for the test to be of any value as an 
index of idiosyncrasy, the norms should be revised. 
Correlations with other tests showed no relation between the 
aspects of behavior measured by Pressey’s and any other. The 


following were found: 
Pressey Total Affectivity and Thurstone’s 
Pressey—Idiosynerasy and Thurstone’s 
Pressey—T. A. and Laird’s 
Pressey Id. and Laird’s +18 


The claim that emotional peculiarity is related to introversion 
is not supported by these results. Correlations with I.Q. and 
grades were of a similar low level to those found by Pressey, 
Chambers and others. 


CONCLUSION 

The natural inference from the study of this group of tests is 
that the atomistic method of evaluating personality seems to have 
very little promise. Over and above the isolated expressions 
which give indications of strength or richvess of personality, there 
are intangible, organizing factors which objective tests have not 
yet been able to evaluate. An entirely different method of ap 
proach, which has béen suggested in the Allport-Vernon Seale of 
Values, seems necessary before one is warranted in wasting time 
on material which has its basis in no consistent, theoretical pre 
suppositions, and which often seems to do little more than bundle 
together some overt signs and ¢all the result a ‘Seale’ or ‘Schedule’. 





A NOTE ON ANNOYANCES AND EMOTIONALITY 


By ROSS STAGNER 
AND 
BARTON C. FEINBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ry\iiki Annoyance Test devised by Cason' presents a technique 
| for studying the extent to which individuals differ in their 
reactions to annoying situations. The validity of the test 
a measure of any general personality trait which might be called 
‘jrascibility’’ (which is not claimed by the author) must rest upon 
e fact that a high reliability (.91) is found by correlating odd 
vd even items, which indicates considerable consistency from sit 
on to situation, and upon the fact that certain differences are 
found rather consistently when groups are compared. 

\s contrasted with this test for a relatively restricted range 
of emotional responses, we have numerous tests which purport 
to measure ‘‘emotionality’’ in general. Among these may be men 
tioned the Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory, the Pressey X-O 
lest, and the Thurstone Personality Schedule. The validity of 
hese rests in part upon the arbitrary assumption that certain test 
items are measures of emotional reactivity, and in part upon the 
differentiation of groups which have previously been selected by 
other means (e¢.g., clinically diagnosed neurotics) from normal 
subjects. It has been urged? that the relationship between these 
tests and annoyance score is an important subject for research. 

A study by Barrett, Jacobs and White* indicated very low 
correlations between the Annoyance Test score and measures of 
emotionality. These investigators used Form B (an abbreviated 
and expurgated form) of the Pressey X-O Test, and the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule. The correlation of average annoyance 
score with total affectivity on the X-O test was .08, and with mal- 
adjustment score on the Thurstone test, .09. If these results are 
taken at face value, the conclusion must be that the degree to which 


a person is annoyed by various situations is not at all related to 


his relative emotionality in general. 


1930, 41, Whole No, 182 


Cason, H., Common Annoyances. Psychol. Monog., 
J. Abnor. and Soe. 


Cason, H., An Annoyance Test and Some Research Problems. 
Psychol., 1930, 25, 224~36. 

Barrett, D., Jacobs, L. B., and White, E. M. Correlations Between Four Per 
sonality Tests and Certain Physical Measurements. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1931. 
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For obvious reasons, we take exception to such a conclusion. 
Susceptibility to irritation and annoyance is one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the emotional person. There is surely more 
than a chance relationship between this trait and other emotional 
1abits. 

The present study was devised to investigate more carefully 
the possibility of statistically determinable relationships among 
emotional traits. We used Form A (the original unexpurgated 
form) of the Pressey test and a modification of the Woodworth 
questionnaire, as our measures of emotionality. The Woodworth 
list includes several questions which might prove objectionable if 
used with subjects of both sexes, so sixteen questions were elimi 
nated. In the 100 questions remaining, twenty-four of the twenty 
five found most diagnotistic by Garrett and Schneck® were 
included. 

The subjects used were 64 upperclass students at the University 
of Wisconsin, 16 men and 48 women. Groups of approximately 
20 students were tested simultaneously, the order of testing being 
always: Annoyance test, Pressey X-O, Woodworth questionnaire. 

Correlations were computed by Hull’s product-moment formula. 
The more important results are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Woodworth Cason 
Woodworth P.D. Sheet. .. 2. cccccece. wee .14 
Cason Annoyance .14 
Pressey X-O Test 
. Unpleasant affectivity......... .18 .33 
2. Association affectivity. ....... .14 .28 
3. Morality affectivity. ......... 18 .42 
. Worry affectivity..... .53 . 20 
. Unpleasant idiosynerasy. ..... .14 12 
}. Association idiosyncrasy 17 .27 
. Morality idiosynerasy. .. . .14 .30 
. Worry idiosyncrasy. .......... .02 one 
9. Total affectivity. . .35 .43 
10. Total idiosyncrasy. ........... .19 —.2] 


It is to be noticed that these results differ considerably from 
those of Barrett, Jacobs and White as regards the Pressey test. 
This is probably due to the use of Form A, which is much more 
suitable for college students than Form B. Correlation of total 
affectivity with the Woodworth test is .35 and with annoyance, .43, 
as contrasted with figures reported by them of .18 with the Thur 


4 The study was planned by Dr. Cason and the data were collected under his direc- 
tion by Mr. Feinberg. 

5 Garrett, H. E., and Schneck, M. R., Study of Discriminative Value of Woodworth 
P. D. Sheet. J. Gener. Psychol., 1928, 1, 459-71. 
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stone test and .08 with annoyance. On the other hand, the rela- 
tionship between emotional maladjustment as measured by the 
Woodworth test, and annoyance, is very close to that found for 
the Thurstone questionnaire, the figures being respectively .14 
and .OY. 

With one exception, affectivity scores correlate higher with 
annoyance than with emotional instability. This may be explained 
as due to a difference between emotional abnormality, as measured 
by tests of the Woodworth type, and general emotional reactivity, 
as indicated by the Pressey test. The latter would be more indica- 
tive of the degree to which an individual would respond with 
annoyance to a particular situation. This suggestion might be 
supported by the exceptional correlation of worry affectivity, 
which verges on the sort of measurement given by the Woodworth 
test, and gives a low correlation with annoyance. 

Likewise with a single exception, correlations between idiosyn- 
rasy scores and annoyance are larger than the corresponding 
orrelations with the Woodworth score. Four of the five correla- 
tions in this group are negative, a fact which would indicate that 

e person who conforms most closely to group standards of emo- 
tional response would be most annoyed by the situations used in 
this test. 

As a brief summary of our findings, we believe the following 
to be justified: (1) general emotional reactivity as measured by 
the X-O test and its sub-tests is more closely related to annoyance 
than to instability, as indicated by a median r (disregarding signs) 
of .27 for annoyance and .17 for Woodworth score; (2) affectivity 
scores correlate positively with annoyance, but idiosynerasy scores 
correlate negatively, indicating that persons conforming to the 
croup pattern are more ‘‘annoyable’’; and (3) there is no signifi- 
cant relationship between annoyance and instability as measured 
by the Woodworth type of questionnaire. 





A PLEA FOR THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN PREOCCU. 
PATION AND TRUE LEARNING 


By MAX F. MEYER 
RESEARCH PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


NIMALS are not ‘‘robots’’, automatons in the sense of react 
A ing in the same way every time they are restimulated in the 
same way. ‘The conductive tissue of an animal, inclusively 
spoken of as ‘‘the nervous system”’ with intentional oversight of 
its subdivisions, prodigally adapts itself. The animal ‘‘learns’’ 
More than twenty years ago the conviction established itself 
in my scientific thinking that there are more than one such adap 
tive function, exactly two, totally different,—and yet confusable. 
Call one pseudo learning, the other true learning, if you wish. | 
do not, however, wish to recommend ‘‘pseudo learning’’ as a 
scientific term. But try to make the distinction of more than one, 
of just two, I beg you. 

I have used the infrequent occasions on which this did not seem 
to me to give the impression of being something too far fetched, 
to call attention to my contention that this distinction is an essen- 
tial condition to any large measured progress in the theory of 
learning. My ‘‘Abnormal Psychology’’ is perhaps the best intro 
duction into a grasp of the true meaning of my contention. While 
during the last half dozen years scattered signs have appeared in 
our psychological literature to indicate that a few psychologists 
have begun to attribute some value to the distinction, I must con- 
fess to relative failure of my effort. My contention has made 
small inroads into the routine of theorizing by my fellow psycholo 
gists. I am making here another plea. I base it on a case history. 

In living tissue, of course, there is nothing absolutely perma- 
nent. Nevertheless I hold the concept of a relatively ‘*‘ permanent 
change’’ to be highly useful when referring to certaim adaptive 
changes in the conductive system of the animal body. I have 
taught consistently during the last twenty-five years, orally and in 
print, my conviction essentially separating permanent neurological 
adaptations from fleeting ones. I fully realize that one cause of 
the skepticism with which my contention was bound to meet, is the 
fact that on numerous occasions—one might even say in animal 
life generally, that is, in every case of an adaptive phase of activity 

56 
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the permanently and the fleetingly issuing functions overlap 
during part time of their accrescence. 
Permit an analogy! If we fell a tree on a pasture and leave 
the log exposed to the frequent rains and high temperatures of a 
warm climate, it will show signs of deteriorating in the direction 
of a moist flabbiness both for short periods and also in a gradually 
crowing but enduring manner. I mean by the latter simply that 
will by degrees decay and thus become more and more unsafe 
use as a foot bridge, say, across a creek. But a day of hot rain 
also diminish its safety for such a use. However, a few days 
thout rain will restore its sturdiness in the latter case. Failing 
rength by rain and failing strength by decay overlap in time. 
But they are not the same kind of ‘‘adjustment’’ (cum grano salis) 
the natural surroundings of the log under Nature’s laws. For 
him who needs a bridge right now, however, they are identifiable 
as ‘fa loss of strength’’. He who battles for life is not contem 
plating the scientific discriminations of causes of that limited 
strength which may mean to him loss or gain of life. Likewise 
as a schoolboy I often pleased my teachers by the fullness of my 
answer in spite of the fact that, as I see it now, the pleasing situa- 
tion resulted from a preoccupation rather than from a—more 
valuable—mastery of the subject matter by means of true learning. 
The two ways, one fleeting, one permanent, in which a wooden 
beam may lose strength, are not only related to each other (1) by 
overlapping in time. They are also related to each other (2) in 
the sense of one being a cause contributing to the other as its effect. 
The more frequently the wood is soaked by hot rains of the tropics, 
the more rapidly it decays. But it will decay also when exposed 
only to the morning dews of a cool and dry country. So is true 
learning related to preoccupation. (a) It is possible without pre- 
occupation, but it is immensely slow then. (b) It is speeded up 
enormously if each learning period begins with the pseudo learning 
which I eall preoccupation. (¢) A pathological loss of capacity 
for preoccupation leaves the persistence of already acquired mem 
ories or skills unaffected. 
The concept of preoccupation is not altogether my invention. 
It has existed, perhaps more vaguely than in my mind although | 
am not to judge that, for a long time. The terminology only is 
mine. Mental set, emotional set, warming up, absent-mindedness, 
suggestibility, hypnosis, hysteria, becoming interested (l’appétit 
vient en mangeant), getting attentive, reacting with delay, having 
insight, and other terms of similar meaning and much speculated 
as alleged psychical entities, are frequent in the literature. It 
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seems to me, however, that the temporarily increased conductivity 
of the nervous system in a definite motor direction is not by these 
terms with uniform clearness referred to as due to a shortly pre 
ceding ‘‘occupation’’. This shortly preceding occupation as the 
essential cause of an existing readiness for a special occupation 
is at once suggested by ‘‘preoccupation’’. 

Let us point out concisely the important difference between pre 
occupation and reflex conditioning. It is the lack of ‘‘double 
stimulation’’. I dared to foretell more than twenty years ago 
(when I personally had never yet heard of Pavlov’s experiments) 
that an epoch would come when all habit formation, memorizing, 
learning, associating, in brief all ‘‘permanent variation of con- 
ductivity within localities of the nervous network’’ as I graphi 
eally deseribed it, would be explained by a single law of ‘‘double 
stimulation,’? and I remember with particular sadness that 
‘*hbehaviorists’’ of renown almost ridiculed the proposed grouping 
of such a lot under mere ‘‘habit’’ and disapproved my ‘‘specula- 


tive’’ interest in the functioning of the nervous system, by which 
was meant my unwillingness superficially to restrict the interpre- 
tation of behavior to terminology of sense and muscle. Pillsbury 
in his ‘‘ History of Psychology’’ has done me justice without undue 
praise. I am happy to feel that that epoch now has almost arrived, 


’? 


under the battle cry of ‘‘the conditioned reflex’’, which, by defi- 
nition implied, depends on double stimulation. 

Preoccupation differs from a conditioned reflex in this respect, 
that there is no question in preoccupation of duplicity or identity 
of stimulative ‘‘reception’’. In established preoccupation, by test, 
a (motor) occupation is found to be stronger than expected. That 
is, if the previous and singly stimulated (motor) occupation in 
the same direction had not occurred, it would now be weaker. This 
(motor) occupation is stronger than expected no matter whether 
in the later (or test) case of preoccupation the same stimulus is 
used as in the provocative case or a different stimulus is used, one 
normally not with conspicuity thus leading. All of which I have 
most amply described in my ‘‘ Abnormal Psychology’’, less amply 
in ‘*The Psychology of the Other-One’’. 

It has occurred to me that my plea for distinguishing the pseudo 
learning of preoccupation from the true learning under condition 
of double stimulation would be strengthened by narrating an actual 
case in which the function of preoccupation is virtually lost, but 
not that of true learning. Jf one of them can be lost without the 
other, there must be two, logically. The following description is 
such a case. If ‘‘Korsakov’s complex of symptoms’’ were not, in 
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accordance with the customs of the psychiatrists, so confined to 
the clinical experiences of that particular author, I should be will- 
ing to call it by that name. But ‘‘lost ability for preoccupation’’ 
seems more generalizingly descriptive. The case is here recited, 
not as a contribution to pathology, but for its import in general 
theory. 

The symptoms in this case result from senility, although in no 
other feature of health is there any remarkable breakdown of the 
organism. The subject is beyond three score and ten. We assert 
that no effective preoccupation can be produced in her. Conse- 
quently, in conformity with points a, b and ¢ above, (a and b) pre- 
occupational ability is eclipsed and all true learning is enormously 
slow, since it is never aided by that adaptation to transient de 

ands (pseudo learning) which is normal after five or ten minutes 
of continued occupation, (¢c) with the impossibility of speeding up 
true learning contrasts the perfection of remembrances established 

the past, showing that ‘‘memory’”’ in the reproductive sense is 
inidentifiable with ‘‘memory’’ in the acquisitive sense. In other 
words, (a and b) the subject impresses one observer as almost 
feebleminded and (c) another observer, who knows her only in 
different situations, as an educated person mentally sound and 
even sparklingly bright. In the following description our ‘‘ patient”’ 


s referred to by the capital letter P. 


P appears at the breakfast table, at 6:30, an hour earlier than usual, 
because she heard others stirring. She never looks any more at any clock 
ough she has one in her room. When asked why she did not stay in 
| till her usual time, she replies that she does not know. Takes break- 
Goes to her room at 7:30 and begins working on a quilt, on which 
he has been ‘‘working’’ daily for half a year. Her ‘‘work’’ however 
onsists mainly in spreading the pieces on her bed and admiring them, 
‘hanging their arrangement and admiring the new one, and so forth, only 
oceasionally making a few stitches. Then, having virtually wasted half 
an hour or more, she throws all the pieces back into a trunk, in order to 
repeat the same ‘‘work’’ the next morning when for other reasons she 
must open that trunk. A normal person, after five minutes of play, would 
interested in the work, or ‘‘preoeccupied’’ as I prefer to say, and 
would vigorously work on the quilt for a eouple of hours, say, until a 
new event together with the fatigue of particular muscles would establish 
| preoccupation in a different direction. But P has almost lost the ability 
to stick to anything for even a few minutes. She gives one the impression 
of an exceedingly restless, even fidgety person, nevertheless, or for that 
ery reason, unable to accomplish anything. 
Her son leaves the house and says ‘‘Goodby’’. She asks him where 
»is going. She has asked the same every morning during weeks, months, 
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but she becomes so little preoccupied with the content of her questions 
and the answers received that very little real learning, real habit forma- 
tion, results. He has in vain told her on forty mornings that two months 
ago he rented an office in the McGuire Building and goes there daily to do 
literary work less disturbed than at home. 

At half past eight, having risen at 6:30, she begins setting the table, a 
light kind of work which she enjoys. When asked ‘‘Why so early?’’ she 
replies: ‘‘ Well, is it not nearly noon?’’ Time of the day scarcely means 
anything to her. At night she may go to bed at eleven or at seven. 

At ten in the morning her daughter-in-law leaves the house. P sees 
her leaving and asks: ‘‘Is your husband remaining at home?’’ She receives 
the reply: ‘‘Did not Charley tell you Goodby two hours ago? He is work- 
ing in the MeGuire Building.’’ P says ‘‘Oh!—— Indeed he is doing 
cement work there, isn’t he?’’ Her daughter-in-law protests in vain that 
he is no cement worker. Two years ago Charley, being temporarily unoceu 
pied, with the help of a hired workman made some improvements with 
concrete in his own yard and then did some similar work in a neighbor’s 
yard. Such facts established in memory two years ago remain fast and 
dominate the thinking. But there is no preoccupation with the events 
which have happened during the last two or three hours. 

At the dinner table P invariably tries to dominate the conversation 
A stranger who does not know her condition would regard P as a eul 
tured lady of some mental brillianey,—as long as nothing contemporary 
enters the conversation. She compares the food with what people ate 
fifty years ago. She speaks of the slovenly and incorrect manner of speak- 
ing English which some American people display nowadays. She relates in 


a lively manner interesting episodes from the professional life of her 


deceased husband. But she expresses surprise when she discovers by 
the exigencies of table life that a certain member of the family circle is 
actually seated at the table in the very place where he has been invariably 
seated ever since four weeks ago he came from a different town and joined 
the family circle here. 

P lives in a warm climate where brief showers with a driving wind 
occur frequently, but last only five or ten minutes. Everybody closes 
the windows of his room when it begins to rain in, and waits anxiously to 
open them again to utilize the sea breeze. P also closes her windows, but 
sits for hours in her sultry room without opening them again. That is, 
she reacts habitually to a sudden and impressive stimulus, but does not, 
like a normal person, become preoccupied with a plan of action relative to 
the windows; and the very gradual and unimpressive reappearance of 
sunshine therefore is not an effective stimulus. 

P has finished her dinner in the dining room. It is natural that sh¢ 
should want to wash her hands, since at this family table finger bowls 
are not offered. What seems strange is the fact that she goes to the kitchen 
and very inconveniently washes her hands over the kitchen sink, inter- 
fering with domestic work going on there, while the bathroom is at no 
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er distance and washing facilities there are infinitely more convenient 
‘diningroom-kitchen’’ 


‘ 


ems that the ancient and practical association 
rpowers the patient, a woman having kept house for much of her life; 
the (for her merely logical and impractical) relation between hand- 
hing and bathroom is ineffective, that is, relatively ineffective. I 


ntersperse here that it is the guiding principle of my ‘‘ Psychology of the 
Other-One’’, that what ‘‘a person does’’ is determined by the direction in 
h the flux always going through the whole nervous system is at the 
ent prevalent. If there is no prevalence in a particular motor diree- 


éé 


nothing ‘‘is done’ 

ller son invites her to take a brief walk with him for exercise. She 
what hat she should put on. He replies: ‘‘ You need no hat.’’ She 
rts: ‘*But my hair will get wet. Is it not raining?’’ It is clear that 
dhood experiences and habits are constantly overpowering her; and 
gic of her present life is totally lacking. When her son tells her ‘‘ But 
ther, if it were raining, I would not invite you to take a walk with me,’ 

oks at him with a sweet smile and exclaims ‘‘Oh!”’ 
\fter supper her (adult) children go out and tell her to go quietly 
bed without waiting for their return, reminding her as strongly as 
ssible that everything in the house is in perfect order and that she need 
worry about anything at all. A few minutes after they are gone, she 
‘ks for her flashlight and with it makes an inspection tour all over the 
rk house. She probably had the habit of doing something similar, with 
aid of a stable lantern probably, forty or fifty years ago. In all the 
oms which she inspects, the electric light switches are within easy reach, 
but she neglects them and uses the flashlight grasped in her hand. In each 


room she picks up a few things, a chair, a book on a table, a lamp, a knick- 
knack, and sets them down a few inches from their former place, accom- 


plishing absolutely nothing thereby. Then she walks to her bedroom, her 
head raised high as if she had heroically performed a glorious duty. 
One day, at half past ten in the morning, the member of the house- 
hold who daily does all the cooking (as P ought to know perfectly), leaves 
the house with a neighbor who has just ealled. It is obvious to every- 
body that she is going for a stroll of a few minutes. P from the porch 
ills after her: ‘‘I] suppose you do not want us to begin eating lunch until 
The logic of eating this meal before 


” 


vou have returned and can join us. 
is cooked does not inhibit her speech activity. 
When her son comes home to lunch, she greets him with the words: 
‘I have found a very interesting book on the shelf and read it this morn- 
r.’’ Her son tells her that she read the same book for several days 
ut three weeks ago. She denies the possibility. He then reminds her 
it she read the same book thoroughly also six weeks ago and that he then 
tried to discuss it with her. She insists that she newly discovered the 
book this morning and never saw it before. 
When she ‘‘reads’’ any book, she sits still for five or ten minutes with 
her eyes on the book, now and then turning a page. Once in a while 
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she rises to consult a dictionary ;—she was once a school teacher and has 
the dictionary habit. Then she acts as if she got tired of reading, rises 
from her chair, lays down the book, goes with a step quick for her age and 
stiff, almost like a ‘‘ goose step’’, restlessly through the rooms, patting and 
picking up numerous things, only to put them back a few inches from 
where they were, as if she were thereby creating order, not infrequently 
putting a book or article which a member of the household left with the 
intention of finding it again, under something else and thus efficiently 
hiding it from the owner, for she never can tell, when asked an hour 
later, where she put anything. After this ‘‘work’’ she sits down to 
read again for ten minutes. Then the whole ‘‘stewing around’’ as the 
family calls it in disgust, repeats itself; and so forth for hours. When 
asked what she read in the book, she rarely has any but the remotest idea 
unless some memories of earlier life were rekindled by the book. In that 
case she becomes talkative. But it is not the book she talks about. 

Newspapers and magazines she reads in the same way. Of her own 
economic condition she has no clear idea. The newspapers can not inform 
her of the present economic and political conditions of her city, her 
country or the world at large. But ask her on what occasion she first met 
her husband, she remembers and tells you all the details, recites anecdotes 
fitting the occasion and laughs at her own jokes like any normal person. 
There is no lack of logic in her tales of the remote past, while there is an 
almost complete lack of logic in any attempt at adapting herself to her 
present situation. 

She is asked not to help with the housework, because she merely stands 
in the way of others and contributes nothing. She yields to the request 
and sits down. Twenty seconds later she is up again and trying to help. 
When urged again to abstain, she sits down again. Does she ‘‘learn’’? 
Twenty seconds later she is again trying to help. When reminded that 
this is the third time within a minute that she has been asked to abstain 
from helping, she either denies the fact or she says ‘‘Oh!’’ She probably 
succeeds in keeping out of the way if the request is delivered ‘‘hypno 
tizingly’’ as a very prolonged plea. 

She appears in a very cheap housedress in the afternoon and can only 
with difficulty be persuaded to change it so that she might be presentable 
to any visitor. But she wears an afternoon dress for breakfast in the 
very early morning, and when asked ‘‘Why’’ assumes a puzzled look for 
a few seconds and then replies that this dress was lying somewhere next 
to her bed when she got up. 

When any food is passed around the table, she never restricts herself 
to saying ‘‘Thank you, yes’’ or ‘‘Thank you, no’’ like a person pre- 
oceupied with the events and conversation which have just issued, but 
regularly adds a spin of personal reasons why she does take a piece or 
why she does not take any or why she takes a small piece or a soft piece 


or a thin piece,—for instance: ‘‘I just finished eating a piece of this same 
kind of bread, and I think that when I eat a second piece it ought to be 
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a very small one. This bread, however, is very good. So, I may decide a 
ttle later to ask for another little piece.’’ She does not notice and does 

learn that this kind of ‘‘table taik’’ unrelated to the occasion is exceed- 
ely and conspicuously annoying to those who with sometimes outspoken 
resentment listen to it many times during each meal. 

When dinner is over, she is regularly asked to take a comfortable chair 

to abstain from helping to clear the table. But equally regularly 

almost forcibly insists on helping to carry the dishes to the kitchen. 
She earries one dish and then waits bewildered in the kitchen until the 
imily member who always clears the table appears there and can be 
asked to tell her in what particular place to put down this dirty dish. If 
the latter calls P’s attention to the fact that she would prefer, and that it 
would be far more convenient for her, to carry out the dirty dishes her- 
self than to have to point out to P the place where P must put every piece 
f glass or china which P may hold in her hand, P shakes her head saying: 
“That makes no difference; it is my duty, and I must make myself 
iseful.’? This same scene with only minute variations repeats itself day 
after day, week after week, month after month. Even calling P’s atten- 
tion to the fact that this is her birthday and that she might on this 
account excuse herself from helping with the dishes, has its effect only 
for a few minutes, after which she rises from her chair and to the great 
annoyance of those in whose way she steps, insists on doing her duty with 
the dishes. 

There was a time, forty years ago, when for many years, in connec- 
tion with her husband’s professional occupation, she was the center and 
commander of a rather large household of ‘‘paying guests’’ (I use this 
term wishing to avoid any specification), although children or grand- 
children were never so numerous as to count. Thus she acquired the firm 
habits of a never negligible ‘‘mater familias’’. This ancient habit still 
dominates her, although at present she is a respectfully treated, but only 
pitied and for nothing ever consulted member of the household. Not infre- 
quently the following happens, for example. When the dinner table is 
raised, she stands in a commanding attitude and seriously states to the 
small table company: ‘‘If you should want to go anywhere in the afternoon 
and should fail to see me anywhere, that means I am taking a nap in my 
room, and it is not necessary for you to delay carrying out your plans on 
account of not finding me.’’ The table company of course knows how to 
isten to such remarks without even a smile,—ridiculous though they are, 
since nobody ean or does take her into consideration in making plans for 
carrying on the afternoon affairs or at most would go beyond courteously 
saying ‘‘Goodby’’ in case she should happen to be near the door while the 
erson is leaving; certainly nobody would hunt her up in order to ask 
or permission to leave. She is unable to realize her present complete 


I 
; 


social insignificance, her réle of old age pensioner. She continues to play 
her outworn queenly réle. She could be said to play that réle magnifi- 
cently and flawlessly if she still were the directing spirit of the past. But 
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alas, she can direct nothing now in reality, for she does not have any con- 
ception of the routine work of her relations, although their occupations 
scarcely change from day to day. What an eight year old child would 
learn about those in a day, she learns with difficulty in a month if at all. 

It is important to emphasize, and I do so again, that a lack of logie is 
apparent only in those actions, and those parts of conversation, which 
have reference to a needed adjustment of the hour, of the day, to a read- 
justment of ancient habits to conditions which have developed recently, 
Placed in a situation which resembles those common in her life ten or more 
years ago, she acts and converses like any well brought up and cultured 
lady, without the slightest break of the kind common in paranoia cases, 
Anybody receiving a letter from her and not being informed minutely 
about her present demonstrations, will deny on the basis of such a letter 
that there is ‘‘anything the matter’’ with her. Indeed some of her friends 
and relatives living at too great a distance to know by observation the 
details of her daily life, have strongly resented the alleged ‘‘hostile 
attitude’’ of those who actually live with her. ‘‘She never misstates any 
fact of family history. She never misspells a word, never punctuates 
wrongly. She never makes a slip in grammer or style of her letters. So, 
how can her surroundings assert that there is anything the matter? She 
is not demented !’’———Well, she is certainly not demented in the sense in 
which a paranoiac is demented. 


If the reader has followed me so far, I have some hope that he 


may now attribute some additional weight to my ancient argu 
ments in favor of distinguishing two kinds of learning, the pseudo 


’? 


kind which has only the temporary effect of ‘‘ preoccupation’’ and 
the true kind which results from ‘‘double stimulation’’ and is a 
true ‘‘habit’’ as distinguished from ‘‘native reflexes’’. 

He may then be inclined to give a few more minutes to a con 
fession on my part that the neurological hypotheses which years 
ago I proposed for these two kinds of learning have never been 
regarded. by me as likely to become literally established truths. 
They may none the less be suggestive analogies, didactically useful. 

I have always suggested to my students to think of true learn- 
ing as a changed conductivity—either general or specific conduc- 
tivity—of whole neurons due to a changed chemical constitution, 
to a kind of ‘‘allergy’’. I am sure that this has antagonized many 
who for reasons of their own clung to the notion that learning, 
true learning, must depend on some change merely in the synapses 
of a neuron, not affecting the whole substance of the neuron. 

To me, on the other hand, if changes do occur in a synapse at 
all_—nobody knows if they do—such changes have always seemed 
likely to be of a temporary, not an allergic kind. Therefore, | 
have always warned my students against accepting the prevailing 
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notion that true learning results from something restrictively 
occurring in the synapses. The synapses have always appeared 
to me more plausibly responsible for preoccupation than for true 
learning,—and something somewhere, according to my views, must 
be responsible for preoccupation separate from learning. None 
of these physiological hypotheses is essential for, or opposed to, 
my plea that the psychologist regard preoccupation and learning 
as ‘‘the two’’ great adaptive functions of the human if not the 
animal nervous system. The actual physiology of the two func- 
tions ean be hoped to be revealed by the progress, so rapid nowa- 
days, in the knowledge of the electro-physiological functioning of 
neurons in general. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMOR * 


9. Mirru Responses To DisPARAGEMENT JOKES AS A MANIFESTATION 
OF AN AGGRESSIVE DISPOSITION 


By HENRY A. MURRAY, JR. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


N the preceding publication of the present series (1) it was 
| indicated that: 
an unaffiliated object in a disparaging situation 

is a phrase which might adequately describe one type of accessory 
mirth-evoking thema; thema being the term proposed to stand for 
the meaningful dynamic pattern—the plot, one might say—of a 
human situation. In this formula the term ‘unaffiliated object’ 
refers to an object which the subject has not created, does not 
resemble and does not love. 

This finding suggested the possibility of using a series of jokes 
in which a particular object was disparaged as a means of esti 
mating the degree of affiliation or the sentiment of a subject in 
respect to that specific object; and also of using a battery of jokes 
in which many diverse objects, or humanity in general, were dis 
paraged as a means of measuring the presence of a dominant dis 
position to dislike and criticize others (need for destruction) or 
the presence of its‘opposite. The experiment now to be reported 
was designed to explore the second of these two possibilities. 

There seems to be an inseparable gradation between a disposi 
tion to entertain a negative sentiment and to act aggressivel) 
towards certain very specific objects and a disposition to respond 
critically and destructively towards many heterogeneous objects 
towards the world at large, one might say. In the former case the 
specific attitude may usually be traced to one or more particular 
experiences with the particular object or with very similar objects 
—the conditioning having arisen out of the nature of the cireum- 
stance, whereas in the latter case the concrete reference is less 
evident. In our analysis of it we are led either to a very early 
attitude adopted towards the parents or to some fundamental con- 
genital factor. But whatever may be its genesis the subject seems 
to have an affective set which persists and determines his attitude 


* Manuscript received July 25, 1932. 
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towards people in general, so that new situations come to bear the 
aspect—for him at least—of occasions in which aggressiveness is 


appropriate. The subject does not respond to the thema which 
most people would apperceive in the situation confronting him, 
but he projects his own thema—as in a delusional process—into 
the event and reacts accordingly. Or at another time he may so 
nanipulate the situation that the necessary elements calling for 
pugnacity actually do develop. We notice, moreover, that he 
drawn into and enjoys those circumstances in which combative 
ss may be displayed. 
It is in the instance of such a personality that it is proper, we 
eve, to speak of a general disposition rather than an aggregate 
cific dispositions. This is what common experience seems to 
‘+h and what the recent results obtained by Cantril (2) seem to 
(vy. We may, in any case, make such an assumption and frame 
hypothesis for the present experiment as follows: subjects who 
yond positively to jokes of a cruel or cynical nature in which 
verse objects—or humanity in general—are disparaged possess 
predominant disposition for aggression (need for destruction, 
tinet for combat, sadism, according to the terminology pre 
rred) or, if not this, at least a predominant disposition for 
cendance (need for superiority, instinct for self-assertion, will 
to power). That aggressiveness commonly operates in the service 
superiority and, consequently, that the enjoyment of disparag 
jokes principally depends upon a momentary sense of domi 
ance is a supposition which experience dictates and which many 
if the subjective reports obtained in our previous experiment con- 
med. ‘Take, for instance, the following fragment: 
‘This is very pleasant to me because it makes me feel superior, as | 
am on the dean’s list and feel quite proud of my scholarship.”’ 


lt should be understood that we are not trying to account for 
all laughter. We believe that the theory of humor as advanced 
by Plato and copied from him by Aristotle—that laughter is the 
enjoyment (pleasure) at the misfortunes of those whom we envy, 
that is, those who have caused us pain—is only descriptive of a 
certain type of laughter. It is this type, however, which we are 
investigating; the point of the present experiments being to dis- 
cover whether under laboratory conditions Baudelaire’s opinion 
that laughter is the surest sign of the Satanic spirit in man may 
be verified as a partial truth. 

This research, then, represents an effort to ascertain whether 
a relationship exists between mirth responses to a particular type 
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of situation and a particular trait of personality. It is a subject 
in which very little experimental work has been done. Kambouro 
poulou divided humorous situations and jokes into two types: 
a personal or superiority type which involves the enjoyment of the 
inferiority of a person, and an impersonal type which involves the 
enjoyment of the incongruity in a situation or idea.(3) It is clear 
that what we have called aggressive humor belongs to the superi 
ority type as defined by Kambouropoulou. The latter asked one 
hundred subjects to keep humor diaries recording what they 
laughed at over a period of seven days. Sixty-five per cent of the 
four thousand odd items were of the superiority type. This inves 
tigator also presented her subjects with eighteen jokes of the supe 
riority type and eighteen jokes of the incongruity type. She found 
that the recording of a high percentage of diary items of the 
superiority type correlated with extroversion as determined by 
the Marston rating sheet, but that there was no correlation be 
tween a preference for superiority jokes and extroversion.(4) 
Another investigator, Barry,(5) presented two subjects with a 
variety of mirth-evoking stimuli, and found that one of them dis 
tinguished himself by giving a high rating to jokes which involved 
aggression, and combat. In addition it was discovered that the 
reaction time of this subject to ‘‘violence’’ words was relatively 
prolonged. Barry attempted to get at the genesis of this integrate 
by leading questions and a short analysis. It seemed that the sub- 
ject had been in his youth a witness to many brawls and scenes 
of blood, and had grown up with a peculiar terror of them. Later, 
when somewhat similar circumstances were presented to him in 
the form of jokes they appealed to him as being amusing. A real 
situation of violence evoked terror; an unreal situation laughter. 
This experiment provided us with a suggestive lead. 

In the present research, however, we have limited ourselves to 
the identification of a disposition which could account for an un 
usual appreciation of such violence jokes; without attempting to 
discover, in each case, the genetic factors which might account 
for it. 


TESTS TO MEASURE SELF-RELIANCE AND AGGRESSIVENESS 


At the time that this experiment was devised it happened that 
the class in abnormal psychology had already been subjected to a 
number of tests which, though designed for another purpose, 
might—at least so it was supposed—be used as indices of an ag 
gressively assertive disposition. These tests were as follows: 
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A) Social-Asoecial (S-A) Sentiments Test. 

8) Conservative-Radical (C-R) Sentiments Test. 

( Social Identification (S-1) Test (Moore 

D) Placidity (P) Trait Test. This being a section extracted from the 
otional Maturity Test (Willoughby). 


Social-Asocial (S-A) Sentiments Test. This consisted of sixty 
statements of an aphoristic nature—most of them culled from the 
writings of philosophers and poets—bearing upon the value of the 
individual—his self-reliance and assertiveness—on the one hand, 
and of the group—sympathy and codperation with it—on the other. 
These statements were selected so as to evoke a subject’s senti- 
ments in respect to the age-old problem of Man vs. Men. They 
were phrased so that fifteen were explicitly in favor of the indi- 
vidual, fifteen in favor of society, fifteen against the individual 
and fifteen against society. As examples, we cite the following: 


In favor of the individual: 

To be superior a man must stand alone. 

The great man is the free man; the non-conformist who ruthlessly 
destroys illusion and dogma even in the holiest places. 


In favor of society: 
To submit to the majority is the one universal human law. 
We arrive at wisdom through our intimacies with people. 


Against the individual: 

The isolated man speaks with no authority. His words lack the erect 
vigor that is generated by defeats and triumphs in the market-place. 

In isolation ideas acquire a twilight color of their own, an odour of the 
mold, something uncommunicative and repulsive which blows chilly on 


every passer-by. 


Against society : 
Man must free himself from the odious coercion of that community 


fe which is the poisoner and assassin of all thrilling and exciting thoughts 
A member of the herd is by definition a slave. 


The sixty statements were read in succession to the assembled 
class, each subject being asked to express his approval or dis 
approval of each statement by writing yes or no, respectively, on 


a sheet provided for the purpose; and to indicate the degree of 
his approval or disapproval on a 0 (zero) to 5 (five) scale. Thus 


there were eleven possible ratings in a graded series from yes 5 
(complete agreement) through O—the point of indifference—-to 
no ) (complete disagreement). 

The test was scored by subtracting the sum of the ratings 
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favoring individuation from the sum of the ratings favoring socia] 
ization and dividing the result by the total number of questions 
(sixty). 

Conservative-Radical (C-R) Sentiments Test. This consisted 
of thirty statements of opinion in respect to various debated ques 
tions of the day. ‘These questions were selected by several judges 
on the basis of their estimated power to evoke either radical or 
conservative tendencies. One-half of the statements were worded 
conservatively and the other half radically. For instance: 

Churehes preserve the enslaving superstitions of primitive minds; and, 
consequently, they should not be supported. 

Companionate marriage should be suppressed. 

The taxation of large incomes should be increased 

As a protective measure the army and navy should be enlarged. 


This test was administered and scored in the same way as was 
the S-A Sentiments Test.* In each case the subjects with the 
lowest ratings were judged as possessing the most individualistic, 
negativistic, radical and self-assertive sentiments. 

The S-A Sentiments Test was constructed as a means of meas 
uring a subject’s general attitude towards social relations; whereas 
by the C-R Sentiments Test it was hoped that some index would 
be obtained of his sentiments on specific questions of social inter 
est, and thus, indirectly, of his repudiation or continued identifica 
tion with former social standards. Conventional sentiments are 
changing rapidly, but it is probably true that the majority of 
parents throughout the country would even to-day vote conserva 
tively on this test. If this is correct, a conservative vote on the 
part of a student would in most instances represent loyalty to 
parental dictates. Such a relation, however, is certainly not um 
versal, since one knows of many parents who educate obedient and 
dispositionally conservative children to support radical causes. 

The S-A Sentiments Test and the C-R Sentiments Test were 
given to thirty Harvard students. The correlation between the 
results from each, as estimated by the method of rank-differences, 
being this: r=+.63+.08 (p.e.). 

Social Identification (S-1) Test. This was performed by again 
administering—after three weeks had elapsed—the S-A Sentiments 
Test, but announcing, at this presentation, the opinion of the ma 
jority in respect to each statement, before reading it. As a result 


* Neither this test nor the S-A Sentiments Test is printed in full, because since 
these experiments were performed both tests have been modified. The improved ver 
sions will appear in a subsequent publication. 
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of this announcement most of the subjects—having forgotten their 
original ratings—gave appraisals wh'h indicated conformance to 
roup sentiment; such changes being or the most part—as they 
have been shown to be by Barry—unconscious (unintentional and 
1 suspected). 
or two years this test has been performed at the Clinic accord 
e to the technique devised by Barry (6) with results which have 
ompletely confirmed his original conclusions. On the present 
occasion, however, due to an ill-advised modification in its admin 
istration, we were unable to score our results in the usual way. 
We used instead the method of Moore,(7) who originated the test: 
scoring each subject in terms of the number of gross reversals of 
0} inion (Yes changed to No, or No to Yes) oceurring at the second 
resentation. The number of reversals which were made in repu- 
diation of the social judgment were subtracted from the number 
f reversals which were made in imitation of the social judgment. 

The S-L Test itself was used as a means of measuring imitative 
social behavior rather than social sentiments. But, since the state- 
ments which make up our test were, in truth, expressions of senti- 
ments in respect to the very disposition the functional strength of 
which was measured by the responses to its second administration, 
the test fulfilled two purposes and the combined results may be 
taken as an index of the degree of correlation in each subject be 
tween sentiments and practice. We believe that this is a slight 
improvement upon Barry’s test which was composed of hetero 
geneous questions irrelevant to his purpose. 

Placidity (P) Trait Test. The Emotional Maturity Test de 
vised by Willoughby (8) consists of one hundred and fifty items; 
each of which is a written description of a possible reaction to a 
particular, though hypothetical, emotional situation. In respect to 
each item the subject is rated by himself and by two of his friends. 
This test was given to nineteen Harvard subjects, but for the pur 
pose of the present experiment, eighteen situational reactions which 
seemed to involve irritability (a component of an aggressive dis- 
position) or its opposite—placidity—were selected from the total 
list. These were Nos. 1, 4, 25, 26, 36, 40, 55, 61, 62, 67, 84, 91, 92, 
104, 134, 135, 137 and 147. As examples, let us take the following: 

|. S is ordinarily friendly towards members of his immediate 


social group, but in critical periods becomes irritable and hostile. 
4. S rejects with some emotion any attempt te impose a sug- 


gestion upon him, 
25. S conducts himself in discussion as if the only objective of 


the discussion were the mutual discovery of truth. 
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26. When driving an automobile, S is unperturbed in ordinary 
situations, but becomes angry at other drivers who impede his 
progress. 

To conform with the nomenclature of the whole test and of the 
other tests which we had used, this extracted section was called 
for convenience the Placidity Test. It was named and scored, in 
other words, in terms of the social rather than the asocial attitude. 

The ratings on each question were determined by averaging the 
estimates of the subject and of his two friends; the final rating for 
“ach subject being obtained by subtracting the number of items 
marked positive for irritability from those marked positive for 
placidity. 

The correlation between the results from nineteen Harvard 
students on this test and the results from the same subjects on the 
S-I Test as estimated by the method of rank differences, was as 
follows: r=+.45+.13 (p.e.). This seems to show that people who 
are judged as acting in a proud, assertive and irritable manner in 
everyday life are less likely than others to conform to the opinion 
of their group when it is announced tothem. This finding is again 
in conformance with Barry’s conclusions. (6) 

When the combined rank order on the S-A Sentiments Test 
and the C-R Sentiments Test is correlated with the combined rank 
order on the two behavior tests (S-1 Test and P Trait Test) the 
result is as follows: r=+.27+.15 (p.e.). 

Although this figure shows that according to our technique 
with this particular group of subjects there was no appreciable 
correlation between aggressive sentiments and aggressive conduct, 
it may still be that both of them are manifestations of one under 
lying disposition. Most of our subjects, in fact, did show a cor 
relation between their sentiments and their behavior. There were 
only a few—though enough to offset a positive statistical result 
who showed a marked divergence between the two. It is con- 
ceivable that because overt behavior was inhibited in some subjects 
the sentiments were intensified, whereas with others overt behavior 
was sufficient to serve as a catharsis for the sentiments. One way 
to rid oneself of a desire, as Oscar Wilde said, is to yield to it. 

For our humor experiment only thirteen subjects who had 
taken part in the four preceding tests were available. Now, if we 
limit ourselves to the test results obtained from these thirteen 
subjects we find that all the intercorrelations are definitely posi- 
tive (Table I), the average value for r being about +.50.* 


* With somewhat improved tests administered to a larger group of subjects the 
interdependence of these functions of personality has recently been demonstrated and, 
consequently, we have more confidence in these figures than the present presentation 
would seem to warrant. 
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TABLE I 
:CORRELATIONS (EXPRESSED AS VALUES OF r) BETWEEN THE RESULTS OBTAINED 
FROM THIRTEEN STUDENTS ON Four Tests or SELF-RELIANCE AND 
AGGRESSIVENESS 
Social Conservative Social] 
Name of Asocial Radical Identi Placidity 
Test Sentiments Sentiments fication Trait 
Social-Asocial 
Sentiments. ... 60 5 
Conservative-Radical 
Se. «. & 6 94664085 ‘ é 47 
Social Identification . “a 37 
Placidity Trait. ......... . BS .47 


.39 


Averaged. ..... . 52 48 


THE PRESENTATION OF DISPARAGEMENT JOKES. RESULTS 


Sixteen jokes were printed in block letters upon two 140-foot 
strips of Loxo tracing cloth (eight jokes to a strip). Each strip 
was then rolled on a cylinder, and later, by the use of the apparatus 
described in a previous communication,(1) presented to the subject 
as a moving reel. By this technique each word appears in succes- 
sion at an aperture in the wall facing the seated subject, the reel 
moving at a comfortable reading speed. 

Ten of the sixteen jokes were classified as disparaging (derisive 
or aggressive). The following are examples: 

(a) ‘‘Here, young man, you shouldn’t hit that boy when he’s down.”’ 

‘*G’wan. What d’you think I got him down for?”’ 

(b) Dr. Donaldson of the Wistar Institute says the brains of dead men 
reveal nothing. Which is also true of the brains of quite a few 
who live and breathe. 

He: ‘‘Did you make these biscuits with your own little hands?’’ 
She: ‘* Yes, Why?’’ 
He: ‘‘I just wondered who in hell lifted them off the stove for you.’’ 


There were six control jokes such as the following: 


a) Mrs. X: ‘‘Have you any ecaviar?’’ 

Waiter: ‘‘No, but I have some tapioca and a pair of black 
glasses.’”’ 

b) Mark Twain said that people who quoted Greek to him paid him a 
compliment by assuming that he knew the language, but if they 
gave him the translation instead he would worry along without 
the compliment. 


The affective responses or appraisals of the subject to each 
joke were recorded in three ways: (1) The amount of laughter 
(facial expressiveness) was estimated on a 0 (zero) to 4 (four) 
scale by two observers viewing the subject through a one-way 
screen in the adjoining room; (2) the subject announced his imme- 
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diate indeliberate rating when a certain mark appeared on th 
moving strip a few seconds after the end of each joke; and finally 
(3) after all the jokes had been presented in this fashion, the sub 
ject was given a typewritten copy of the entire collection of jokes: 
“ach of which he analyzed in writing and marked again. This was 
termed the deliberate verbal response. All the ratings of the sub 
jects were done on a seale which ranged from 2 (minus two) 
signifying ‘‘very flat and unpleasant’’ through 0 (zero), the point 
of indifference, to +4 (plus four) signifying ‘‘extremely 
humorous.’’ 

The test was scored by subtracting the average rating assigned 
to the ten disparagement jokes from the average rating assigned 
to the six control jokes. Thus the subjects who assigned relatively 
higher marks to the disparagement jokes had the lowest scores, 
Since the correlation coefficient between (a) the ratings obtained 
from the estimations of laughter, (b) the indeliberate verbal re 
sponses and (c) the deliberate verbal responses was in each of the 
three possible combinations more than +.70, one combined rank 
order was used to stand for the relative degree of negative response 
of each subject to disparagement jokes as measured in all of the 
three ways. 

The question was: how does the appreciation of aggressive, 
violent or derisive jokes, in which a variety of objects or mankind 
in general is disparaged, correlate with the tendency towards self 
reliance, assertiveness, negativism, irritability and malice as meas 
ured by other tests? 

Using the method of rank-differences the coefficients of corre 
lations between our Disparagement Joke (D. J.) Test and the 
other four tests are as follows: 

D. J. Test and S-A Sentiment Test: --+- 81+ .06 
D. J. Test and C-R Sentiments Test: r—+.67+.11 
D. J. Test and S-I Test: r=—+ .31+.17 
D. J. Test and P Trait Test: r—+ .21+.19 


These results demonstrate that in our group of thirteen sub- 
jects there was an appreciable correspondence between the re 
sponse to disparaging jokes—the appreciation of derisive humor 

and the expression of individualistic, asocial and radical senti- 
ments. The correlations with the two behavior tests, however, are 
so low that nothing positive can be said as regards a functional 
relationship between them. 

More evidence as to the amiable or derisive sentiments of our 
subjects was discovered when their written analyses of the sixteen 
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okes were examined. It was immediately apparent that the sub 
eects who stood high in the rank order—that is, those who were 
ss appreciative of the disparagement jokes—were much more 


henign and humane in their remarks than were those who stood 
ow in rank. To express this in quantitative terms we culled 
from all the subjective reports every statement which could be 
interpreted as benevolent and every statement which could be 
interpreted as malevolent. As examples of the first type we might 


te the following: 


1: ‘‘One feels sorry for the oceupant.’’ 
2: **Funny in a way but somewhat unpleasant if you see the 
sadistie side.’’ 
‘Have a feeling that an attendance upon such a spectacle 
(wife beating) would not provide me with a great deal of 


amusement.”’ 


Kxxamples of malice are the following: 


S 7: ‘*The idea of a man so low that he beats his wife for other 
people’s amusement is funny.’’ 

‘*Funny, because to tease someone who is about to die Is so con- 
trary to accepted behaviour.’’ 

S 11: ‘“‘I think this joke very funny because of the implied deroga- 
tion of human amiability. For the past few years I have 
experienced in a very important respect the extreme selfish- 
ness and lack of any redeeming lovable or generous char- 
acteristic in the average person. So any open crack at sup- 
posedly benevolent mankind is quite pleasant to me.’’ 

S 12: ‘‘It is funny in that it establishes the superiority feeling. I 
have occasionally felt that destructive way about by room- 
mates. ”’ 

‘‘T have had desires to hit some persons when they might be 
down.’”’ 
‘*T don’t like Coolidge and am opposed to the Santa Claus myth 


being told to children.’’ 


The benevolent and malevolent remarks were distributed in this 
fashion: In the reports of the upper six subjects in the rank order 
three out of twelve of the collected remarks (25 per cent) were 
classified as malicious; whereas in the reports of the lower six 
subjects seventeen out of nineteen (90 per cent) were classified as 
malicious. 

No doubts remained in our mind as to the close relationship 
between sentiments and mirth responses after reading these 


reports, 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
Since all of our subjects, as members of a class in abnormal] 
psychology, were required during the course of the year to write 
accounts of the more striking manifestations of unconscious psychic 
processes observed in themselves or in others, we had at our dis 
posal a fair collection of autobiographical items which might be 
examined for evidence of assertive or destructive tendencies among 
our subjects. A search revealed the fact that six individuals in 
the group had contributed one or more reminiscences of the type 
mentioned. The distribution in the rank order of these six indi 
viduals is shown in Table II. 
TABLE II 
RANK ORDERS ON VAzIOUS TESTS FOR AGGRESSIVENESS COMPARED 
l 2 3 4 
Combined Combined 
Rank Order Rank Order Rank Order Contributed 
Disparagement Tests of Tests of records of de 
Joke Test Sentiment Behavior structiveness 
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Column 2. Combined rank order from the results obtained 
on the Social-Asocial Sentiments Test and the Conservative 
Radical Sentiments Test. 

Column 3. Combined rank order from the results obtained 
on the Social Identification Test and the Placidity Trait 
Test. 

Column 4. Autobiographical items (which might be inter 
preted as manifestations of destructive or aggressive tenden 
cies) contributed by the subjects. 


Although one of these men stands at the very top of the list, 
the other five are the very individuals who showed the most re 
sponse to disparagement jokes. There is evidently a conspicuous 
correlation between derisive laughter and a more or less uncon 
scious tendency towards aggression. The exception in our group 
was S 1 who contributed the following single fragment: 

‘There is a dream which I often have when, during the day, some one 
has slighted or insulted me (or I think he has). It consists of chasing 
down a long narrow road a man who, tho at first indistinguishable, turns 
out to be a person for whom in real life I have no conscious dislike: Yet 
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not hesitate to push him over a cliff or destroy him in some manner, 

niv to feel extremely penitent. At about this time he seems to return 
nd be about to take his revenge on me, tho I insist that ‘I didn’t mean to 
it’. Fortunately I wake up or stop dreaming in time to avert this 


iisaster. sie 


i 


S 9,8 10 andS8 12 each contributed rather long autobiographi 
eal accounts which described phantasies and dreams of superiority, 
events in which pride wag wounded, struggles with the sense of 
inferiority, schemes for retaliation and so forth. These being of 
a rather common type, they are not included. 

S 13 contributed the following rather interesting, because in 
direet, manifestation of aggressiveness: 


‘‘For a number of years (my first definite memory in regard to this 
lates back thirteen years) I have had a very pleasant sensation when 
handling implements of destruction, such as fire arms and the various edged 
weapons. In recent years I have advanced from merely looking at and 
fondling weapons belonging to others to the formation of a small collee- 
tion of my own. Whenever I have a few dollars to spare and see an old 
bayonet or sword, I purchase it. There is no apparent conscious purpose 
in this collecting as my ‘knives’ have no appreciable monetary value and 
ire so useless that if I want to sharpen a pencil I have to borrow a pen 
knife although my room is littered with old cutlery. . . . Right after 
[ had learned to read (at about the age of six) I read many ‘blood and 
thunder’ stories about soldiers and Western badmen which my elder 
brother used to bring home from the library. The heroes of these stories 
became my ideals for a while and it seems quite reasonable to me that my 
hcbby may be the result of my identifying myself with these tough 


characters.’ 


S 10, who seemed to be rather conspicuously humane and well 
mannered in everyday life, included in his theses several accounts 
of sudden bursts of unconscious (unintentional) destructiveness. 
The following are samples: 


‘‘My phantasies and day dreams are all closely related to the needs for 
superiority, attention and destruction. They are all fairly simple involv- 
ing the fulfillment of the wish in question, and they do not carry past 
this fulfillment into frustration. Many of these are related to anger and 
the need for destruction. In them I imagine, wholly without basis, that 
some friend has done me a wrong, and then I work myself up into a pas- 
sion picturing the consequences of this wrong to myself, and the means 
of revenge. The emotion is actually felt. After these I have noticed 
myself being particularly solicitous of the friend in question, probably as 
a sort of unconscious compensation for the thoughts I have just had. I 


+ ] 


don’t understand these. 
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‘*The only curious explosive emotional outbursts I can recall are fits 
of temper on three occasions during each of which | ‘saw red’ and did not 
know what I was doing. The first two cases were set off by a younger 
brother, to his dismay and misfortune, the third by a friend of mine. 
There was no premeditation or period of ‘getting angry’, nor any real 
reason for so doing. I believe these are fairly significant because they 
arise so quickly and are of very intense but short duration and are always 
followed by a period of remorse. The immediate stimulus is always some- 
thing insignificant such as a minor jocular remark about myself or on 
of my possessions. . .  . The first incident was when my brother jok- 
ingly took my hat from my head, the second when he referred to a whet- 
stone I had as his, and the third when a friend made a slighting remark 
In the first two cases I immediately attacked with viciousness, remember 
ing nothing except that I couldn't see, and in the third I hurled a heavy 
object at my friend but fortunately couldn’t see again, due to the intensi 


emotion. | suppose. ’’ 


S 10 writes that he has two peculiar habits. 


‘*One is the habit of getting advice from some one in authority on any 
decision I make even though my mind is made up before I get the advice 
l am really only seeking to get someone to blame if the decision turns out 
wrong, and to give myself a certain security. Both goals unacknowledged 
the thing being rationalized unconsciously into the performing of an act 
that is wise. Another habit of this same nature is the one of frequently 
putting myself in the position of having to apologize for some act or word 
I first noticed that I was pleasantly instead of unpleasantly affected by 
the act of making an apology, but rationalized this into the idea that I was 
just doing what was right. However, on further thought, it seems to m 
that it is connected with the deeper unacknowledged goal akin to superi 
ority. The pleasant feeling was fairly intense, and I went out of my way 
to get opportunities to indulge in apologizing. The superiority is satis 
fied in a fairly subtle way, since apologizing is sometimes an act of con 
descension. It is much along the lines of the crowning of Charlemagne, 
one of few memories in History 1, where the Pope showed that the king 
got his power from the Church by humbly kneeling before the emperor 
and offering him the crown.’’ 

‘*In writing lecture notes I often do what, while it is not properly an 
error, I believe is the manifestation of an unconscious process. When 
the lecturer makes a dogmatic statement, particularly one that is unpleas- 
ant to me, I have found that I crowd the letters so close together or write 
so minutely that it is impossible for me to read the notes afterwards. | 
have only noticed this when I came to read the notes, and not while I was 
writing them. It seems to me that this is the expression of unconscious 
resentment against the subject of the statement or the way in which it 


was delivered, impressing the superiority and authority of the lecturer 


over me, and so the wish not to take it in. 
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‘Tl have had just one revelation dream in which a man in a gigantic 
lirigible was approaching me, and I knew for a fect that he was going to 
nfide in me, and me alone, the secret of the universe.’’ 


DISCUSSION 
These experiments point to the conclusion that subjects with 
strong self-assertive trends who assume a critical, hostile and mis 
anthropie attitude towards their feilowmen are those who most 
utensely enjoy disparagement jokes and consequently the response 
tO such jokes may be used as eriteria of specific sentiments towards 
particular objects of general aggressive attitudes. Aggressive, 
negativistiec and irritable behavior, however, does not necessarily 
accompany such sentiments and such disparagement laughter. Our 
bjects with asocial sentiments, for instance, were, with the ex 
eption of S 13, unusually submissive—though perhaps begrudg 
ely so—under classroom conditions. Inhibition of assertive be 


avior had led, so it would seem, to an intensification of assertive 


entiments. Such considerations make us suspect that disparage 
ment laughter should be interpreted as an index of unconscious 
ather than of conscious (intentionally-displayed) impulses. And 

this supposition is correct our findings are in accord with 
'rend’s (9) theory of ‘‘tendency wit’’, namely, that the excessive 
laughter which follows this type of stimulus is due to the release 
ff a repressed, unconscious—usually aggressive or sexual—im 
p Kor a fleeting moment the primitive and customarily 
restrained asocial tendency riots in liberty. 

Destructiveness becomes repressed not only as the result of 
fear, but also as the result of love and other dominant social tend 
encies. Such an individual is both amiable and irritable, and, 
hence, just the individual to give vent to derisive humor. For the 
latter is verbal destructiveness with the sugar of play in it. Its 
aggressiveness is indicated by such expressions as ‘‘ poking fun”’, 
giving a dig’’; but like tickling it is a ‘‘dig’’ which usually comes 
to nothing, because of the good-feeling and friendliness which is 
mixed with it. 

lt was found that the average grade in the psychology course 
obtained by the upper six (social group) of the rank order of sub 
jects in the D. J. Test was C+, as compared to B+, the average 
rrade obtained by the lower six (asocial group). As these marks 


sé b 


corresponded closely to the subjects’ general scholarship records 
this finding ealls for an explanation. We suggest the following: 
(1) that the assertive subjects were in general more ambitious; 
(2) that the possession of asocial sentiments made it easier for 
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them to remain apart from the group and develop their minds 
(verhaps as a substitute activity), and finally (3) that their aggres. 
siveness which, as we have seen, was not always given overt ex- 
pression, affected their intellects by enhancing their critical and 
analytical abilities; that is to say, it nourished the type of mental 
process which is especially effective in college studies. 

We say, in conclusion, that intense laughter at derisive jokes 
is the consequence of repressed hate. But hate, in turn, is the 
result of some previous injury or frustration—censure, restraint 
or deprivation of a loved object. It is, for instance, one type of 
reaction to a condition of apperceived self-inferiority. Conse 
quently, we are not surprised to find in the reports of our asocial 
and unconsciously malicious subjects reminiscences of past humil 
iation and as a result of identification expressions of sympathy 
for the under-dog which, when such an object is disparaged, may 
be sufficient to inhibit laughter. 

Two samples from the report of S 11 illustrate this point: 
‘‘There is a slight sort of unpleasantness about this joke for it 
reminds me too forcibly of the many times I was down on the 
bottom and beaten by some beggar on top.’’ ‘‘I have a deep im 
patience with all ‘practical’ jokers, who take every possible occa 
sion to hurt other people and think it smart and funny to do so.”’ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The experiments and their results reported in this paper may 
be briefly described as follows: 

1. Ten jokes of an aggressive or derisive nature, which dis- 
paraged people in’ general, and six control jokes were presented 
to thirteen Harvard subjects. Responses to the two types of jokes 
were measured in three different ways—degree of laughter, inde- 
liberate appraisal and deliberate appraisal—and the subjects were 
graded in an inverse rank order according to the average relative 
value assigned the disparagement jokes. : 

2. This Disparagement Joke Test correlated (r=+.81) with a 
Social-Asocial Sentiments Test and correlated (r=+.67) with a 
Conservative-Radical Sentiments Test. This result indicates that 
the enjoyment of derisive humor is associated with the possession 
of egocentric, individualistic, aggressive and world-derogatory 
sentiments. Further confirmation of a more decisive sort was 
obtained from subjective reports and unsolicited autobiographical 
contributions. 

3. The Disparagement Joke Test, correlated to no appreciable 
extent with a Social Identification Test and a Placidity Trait Test 
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31 and r=+.21, respectively). Since the latter were tests 
negativistic, aggressive or irritable conduct, this result ealled 
tention to the common fact that in some individuals sentiment 

nd behavior are opposite rather than parallel. It was suggested, 
nally, that intense enjoyment of crudely disparaging jokes was 


1 


chiefly an indication of repressed malice, that is, of an unconscious 
ed for destruction. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INSTABILITY OF PENITENTIARY 
INMATES * 


By RAY MARS SIMPSON 
PSYCHOLOGIST, INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH, CHICAGO 


KRY little information is available concerning the relation- 
V ship between job turn-over and crime. It is evident that 

many factors influence the length of time an individual re 
mains on any given job. These factors may vary according to 
time, circumstance, training, and experience. 

In this study an attempt has been made to determine whether 
or not there is any difference between the job turn-over of those 
who have been convicted of crime and the job turn-over of those 
who have not been convicted of crime. 

In order to determine this fact work records were secured from 
random samples of 209 Illinois State Penitentiary inmates and 
300 employees of a large industrial plant in Chicago. Compari 
sons were drawn between the two groups. The Chicago sampl 
was chosen for purposes of comparison because 80 per cent of all 
prisoners admitted to the penitentiary come from Cook County in 
which Chicago is located. Hence, the community background is 
practically the same for both groups. The records for these two 
groups cover the period of time from May to November, 1929. 
This precaution was exercised in order to eliminate any discrep- 
ancies which might arise on account of the stock market crash in 
October, 1929. Records covering ‘‘boom times’’ would probably 
not be strictly comparable with results covering periods of depres 
sion. The data for the industrial group were secured at the time 
the individuals applied for jobs at the plant. 

Only the last three jobs are considered in order to insure more 
valid data. It was thought that the memory of most individuals 
could be relied upon to supply reliable details covering their last 
three jobs at least. The individuals in the industrial group in 
making application for a job were stimulated to tell the truth by 
being required to sign their names under the following statement: 
‘*T understand that making false statements on my application 


1 Studies from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. Paul L. Schroeder, 
M.D., Director. Series C. 
The author is indebted to Mr. A. H. Dyon, Chief of the Psychological Investiga 
tion Department, Western Electric Company, Chicago, for counsel. 
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shall be considered sufficient cause for my dismissal.’’ Further- 
more, each individual was required to give the names and addresses 
of his last three employers in addition to stating the reason for 
aving each job. 

(he data secured from the prison group covering their past 
employment record is probably reliable in over 70 per cent of the 
reports. This statement is based upon information gathered by 
follow-up letters sent to employers in order to check the state 
ments made by the inmates.* There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of some inmates to attempt to create as favorable an impres- 
sion as possible. This factor serves to enhance the significance of 
the following comparisons. 

Chart I shows that penitentiary inmates, in contrast with indus- 
trial employees, remain on their last three jobs for shorter average 
periods of time. The difference between the two groups is statis- 
tically reliable in all four comparisons in Chart I since the highest 
probable error of the mean for any grouping was only 0.132. 
Furthermore, if it is assumed that the average length of time spent 
on jobs by the prisoners has been over-estimated to create a favor- 
able impression the differences between the two groups would 
probably be even greater than those shown in Chart |. Seventy- 
five individuals are considered at each age level for the industrial 
groups While in the penitentiary groups there are 18 cases (ages 
15 to 19), 79 eases (ages 20 to 24), 77 cases (ages 25 to 29), and 
‘) cases (ages 30 to 34) respectively. 

lt is evident that the last jobs of the prisoners were probably 
cut short by the fact of arrest and incarceration while the last jobs 
of the men in the industrial group were probably terminated upon 
the acceptance of their present job. In order to determine whether 
or not the abrupt termination of the last job held by the prisoners 
exerted any unusual effect on the difference between the averages 
for the two groups it was deemed advisable to compare the last 
jobs of the prisoners with the last jobs of the industrial group. 


A similar comparison was drawn between the second previous job 
and the third previous job of the two groups. These single com 
parisons confirmed the group comparisons presented in Chart I. 
Practically the same differences were found between last jobs, sec 
ond previous jobs, and third previous jobs for the two groups. 

At the outset there was some uncertainty as to the influence 
which educational status exerted upon job turn-over. Since the 


Conover, E. A., ‘‘ Evaluation of Social Case-Work Material in the Illinois State 
nitentiary’’ (address before the American Orthopsychiatric Association at Baltimore, 


Feb. 18, 1932). 
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records covering the ‘‘last school grade completed’’ were available 
on each group it was a simple matter to compare the average time 
spent on jobs when the factors of school attainment and age wer 
kept constant. This comparison is shown for two age levels in 
Chart LI. 
CHART I 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF MONTHS ON LAST THREE JOBS BY AGE GROUPS 


(209 Illinois State Penitentiary inmates compared with 300 employees of a larg 
Chicago industrial plant) 


ae Penitentiary inmates 


Industrial employees 
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Regardless of school attainment the prisoners, in contrast with 
industrial workers, had remained on jobs for shorter average 
periods of time. For example, it will be seen in section ‘‘a’’ of 
Chart II that industrial employees (see broken line) who had com- 
pleted three years in high school remained on jobs an average of 
about 14 months while the average for the prisoners (see unbroken 
line) who had completed the same grade was about 7 months. The 
comparison between the two groups of men at the 30-34 year age 
level also shows that the amount of time spent on jobs is independ- 
ent of educational status. In short, differences in amount of time 
spent on jobs by prisoners and free industrial workers are very 
evident in spite of the fact that school achievement and age are 
kept constant for both groups. 
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CHART II 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF MONTHS ON LAST THREE Joss 
(By age groups and school achievement) 
Penitentiary Inmates Industrial Employees 
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Very few prisoners have gone to college. Out of a resident 
population of 3,836 prisoners in the Illinois State Penitentiary on 
December 31, 1929, there were 6.6 per cent who had never at 

b J 


mel 


) 


tended school; 15.5 per cent who had attended high school, and 2.8 
per cent who had attended college. 

The foregoing data support the tentative conclusion: that pris 
oners have not remained on jobs as long as free industrial em 
ployees of the same age, sex, and educational status. 
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SCHOOL SUCCESS AS A WITHDRAWAL MECHANISM IN 
TWO ADOLESCENTS * 


By ANNE G. BECK, M.A. 


SOCIAL WORKER, LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER RESEARCH GRANT, 
BOSTON PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 


NTEREST in school success is generally regarded as a virtue. 
| But when this interest becomes an all-absorbing experience, to 
the exelusion of activities which would create a more normal 
rogram, it seems that the interest in academic achievement is 
oaded with emotional value, and should therefore be carefully 
utinized. A need for approval, which comes with school suc- 

s, whether in college or high school, is good only if one finds 

in a setting of other normal behavior, such as sports, companion 
ship, and any activity which throws the individual into social ex- 
perience. When an individual gets all his emotional satisfaction 
trom his studies: when it is there that he is most secure, if not 
exclusively so; when he shows other qualities and tendencies which 
ilieate that he is unable, or unwilling to put forth the energy and 

fort which will make him socially acceptable, when it has become 
perceptible to his parents and teachers that school plays too im 
portant a réle in his life, it is then that his academie strivings need 
e looked upon as danger signs. 

It is of interest to note how regularly parents look with satis 
faction upon the immersion of their offspring in school work. The 
deeper the immersion, the greater the satisfaction. Parents fre 
juently get pleasure and a feeling of well-being in the knowledge 
that their children are looked upon as studious, conscientious, ete. 
Perhaps it is akin to a feeling of security that at least the young 
sters are keeping out of mischief. 

Sometimes the parents already recognize that school is over 
done, and begin to wish that their offspring were showing signs 
of sociability. Even then, it is seldom that an understanding and 


constructive effort is persistently made to bring in new values and 
new emphasis, such that the child will want*to include in his life 
experience those necessary activities and interests leading him 


away from his books, and into an outward-going, casual and sat- 
isfying relationship with other individuals of his own approximate 


* Manuscript received May 27, 1932. 
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level. The reason apparently is that the socializing process js 
expected to come of itself at some time in the future. There seems 
to be an ever-present hope that the social problems will set them- 
selves right at some distant day or event. In the meantime, the 
destructive patterns become more firmly rooted. 

We have found in several instances that among individuals 
completely immersed in books or academic success, either one or 
both of the following processes may obtain: It may be a with- 
drawal mechanism. The individual gains most of his satisfactions 
and pleasures from an introverted, introspective, turning-in typ 
of experience, away from the active, outward-going life, which 
would bring him into association with others. Secondly, it may 
be a defense mechanism. The individual is trying to make up for 
some other more important inadequacy, of which he is conscious. 
This is an over-compensation to gain for himself the esteem and 
prestige necessary to him as an individual. 

For example, an eighteen-year-old boy came to the Bosto. 
Psychopathic Hospital, a senior in preparatory school, in a state 
of acute excitement. His illness came on very suddenly and his 
family were bewildered and helpless. A personality study showed 
him to be the adored, perfect child, who was docile, brilliant, and 
of whom great things were predicted. He was personally attrac- 
tive, with unusual social poise. His life before preparatory schoo! 
had been spent almost exclusively in the warm bosom of female 
relatives, mother, grandmother, and maiden aunts. So when he 
found himself in a boys’ school, the youngsters of his own age did 
not interest him. 

As was expected, he won first honors in his studies all along. 
He made efforts in athletics, dramatics, and in student council 
leadership, in all of which he failed. He was either so nervous or 
so shaken with anxiety before events, or such a nuisance with his 
preaching for ‘‘better work’’ that it was felt best by everyone 
that he stick to his studies. He worked hard and long at his schoo! 
work. He was extremely tense, and his masters felt that his high 
marks were at the expense of too much energy and effort, and 
they expected him to ‘‘break’’ under the strain. It was felt that 
he needed loosening up, that he worked so hard, his imagination 
was blocked; and that he was so absorbed in becoming master of 
his subjects, he had no appreciation for the material for its own 
sake. Because of his recognized ability and fine character, it was 
regretted that he did not mingle with the other boys except in 
purely intellectual situations. He had not made one friend in four 
years, and because of his outward disinterest, he was never included 
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in anything other than the official school events. At home, G’s 
suecess on the honor roll was looked upon with great favor. They 
regretted that he showed little interest socially, but they were con 
vineed that he would ‘‘blossom out’’ later. 

No attempt is made to give anything of this boy’s personality 
other than the meagre facts of his school adjustment. It will be 
sufficient, perhaps, to cite the following: All of the factors which 
the family considered as good in their own minds, namely his dis 
nterest in girls, which they termed his ‘‘sweetness’’, his complete 
absorption in his school work, his outward contentment, and their 
partial suecess in discouraging him from participation in athletic 
affairs, were in reality, tremendous problems to the boy himself. 
(hey thought that he was very close to them, and that they under- 
stood him much better than is given to most parents, but the prob- 
lems which actually meant most to this boy were never disclosed to 
them. And finally, when he could no longer hold things in, when his 
conflict became so acute at having been babied for so long, and at 
having everything thought out and done for him, his resentment 
expressed itself in the form of an acute excitement, during which 
he fancied himself as having a marvelous physique, with unusual 
power over people. He fell very much in love with one of the 
nurses, and wrote her passionate love notes. He had done a fairly 
rood job in covering up his need for a sexual outlet, and had 
adapted himself with apparent contentment to the hemming in 
and domination of his female relatives. But underneath his exte- 
rior of pose and grooming, he was rebellious, and tried to fight 
things out with himself. In spite of the fact that the patient had 
unusual success in one sphere, his academic status, the satisfaction 
he derived therefrom was not sufficient to hold his personality 
intact. He craved approval from his group, not from a one-sided 
type of experience, but from a well rounded, full experience, that 
included normal! activities, other than scholastic distinction. 

In this case, the patient was definitely and foreefully pushed 
into a type of experience which the parents thought good. Much 
pressure was brought to bear to restrict his experience until his 
twenties to an existence stimulated only by academic interests. 
It was felt that there would be plenty of time later for him to get 
the pleasures arising from social intercourse with others of his 
own age. They neglected to take into consideration the impor- 
tance in a good many cases of home training, and that the capacity 
to enjoy the companionship of others and a wish for it is frequently 
a result of the individual’s past experience in this regard, and 
cannot come of itself at some designated time, no matter how 
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ardent the wish. The depth of one’s need for social relationships 
and the ease with which it is expressed is a result in some cases, 
of the degree to which one has lived socially. What the individua] 
has experienced and seen, especially in his own home, can be of the 
greatest importance in shaping his own future social adjustment. 
The patterns for a constructive social experience had never been 
laid in the case cited, though it was expected that the desired 
behavior would come of itself ‘‘naturally with maturity’’. 

When an individual evidences a tremendous drive for academic 
achievement, it is not always the outcome of so definite an external 
focus. It is frequently the product of something far more intan 
gible and elusive to analysis, at least until the individual is so 
troubled that he requires special study. Clinical experience shows 
that in some cases this success has two purposes: First, is the 
gratification which comes from personal distinction, and second, 
it is a substitute for some other inadequacy such as small stature, 
personal unattractiveness, racial minority, physical inadequacy otf 
any kind, or social inferiority, so that, in an effort to make up or 
compensate for some real or fancied feelings of inferiority, a per 
son may direct all of his powers in an effort to surpass his fellows 
in intellectual prowess. 

Sheer intellectual achievement is not sufficient to carry an indi 
vidual through life. Superior mental development without a per 
sonality equipment such that the total person can be socially 
accepted sometimes results in the individual’s seeking a lower leve! 
of adjustment than his capacity and training justify. Far too 
much emphasis has been placed in the past, on striking intellectual! 
attainments, and it is distressing to see how frequently such indi 
viduals fail because the total personality is inadequate. 

An illustration of this was seen in a man who was admitted to 
the hospital three and one-half years after he had won his doc 
torate as a climax to a brilliant high school and college career. 
B. already had the reputation of being a genius in high school, 
partly because of the brilliant and scathing editorials he wrote on 
social and religious problems, and partly because he was ‘‘queer”’ 
‘‘aloof’’, ‘‘different’’, and friendless, as well as rating first in 
all his subjects. He won a scholarship to college and he went 
through the undergraduate school winning most of the coveted 
honors and awards. During the four years his chief concern was 
his academic work and his own health. He made no effort to 
become acquainted with his classmates, and never once sought the 
society of the opposite sex. He spent considerable time and energy 
rowing by himself in the hope that this would increase his growth. 
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lea settled more firmly in his mind. At the same time, he was 
hecoming just as convinced that his mental powers and achieve- 
ment were so superior that he could not fit in with the best advan 
tage to the educational method existing in the university. He was 
so bent on a distinctive performance intellectually that all the 
practi al problems in life left him untouched. He gave no thought 
to the cost of his education, merely accepting the money, regardless 
of the strain on his parents. He showed no interest in or affection 
for them; he was careless of dress, and lived a lonely and friend- 
less existence. Recommended for a much sought after post-grad 
uate scholarship, and failing in the competitive examination, he 
interpreted this as an indication of racial discrimination. He left 
school and after two unsuccessful attempts in newspaper work, 
peddled aluminum ware from door to door. Failing miserably in 
this, he went back to college with the financial help of his brother. 
His three years of graduate work found him living very much as 
lhe had in his first four years at college. If anything, he was more 
oof, more convinced that he was a social misfit, though a genius, 
and that his being a Jew was a serious obstacle in his path. In 
the next three and one-half years, we find him accepting inferior 
teaching positions in fields other than his own, holding none but 
the last for more than three months, always coming home in a state 
of extreme nervousness. The last appointment in a colored uni 
versity, he managed to hold through the academic year, though at 
the cost of a terrific emotional turmoil. During the holidays he 
was on the verge of collapse, and finally in the summer following 
he beeame so disorganized, that when he was admitted to the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital in the fall, he was in a very serious 
mental condition. 

These meagre details indicate that this individual was capable 
of gaining satisfaction from a rather limited angle of life. The 
pleasure from stimulating and developing his mind, together with 
the approval of the group, and to gain for himself awards and 
distinetions, was sufficient to hold his personality together. But 
at the first sign of failure we see evidences of personality dis 
integration. The ease with which his level of efficiency declined 
should have been a warning sign that he was lacking in the neces- 
sary push to carry out his ambitions. After failure in the business 
world, he returned to the comparatively easy and protected life of 
the student, in which it was unnecessary for him to meet any of 
the practical problems of life. When he was finally awarded the 
doctorate and was faced with the problem of competition with 


rhat he was a social misfit was part of his reputation, and this 
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others, and of moderating his ideas to fit into varying situations, 
and when he had to go on his own power, to mingle with others 
not only in a professinal, but social relationship, the shock was too 
severe and his personality equipment broke down. All at once he 
had to leave his protective intellectual shell, and meet the ordinary 
problems of life, such as management of his own finances, take 
criticisms and suggestions, fitting into a social milieu, and adapt 
ing himself to the wishes of others. None of these was he able to 
do. Not having had any preparation to meet threatening situations 
in the past we find him unable to make the effort alone at this lat 
date. Instead, he draws off from the situation, and becomes ab 
sorbed in his own world of ideas. Thus, he does not meet th 
problem at all, or rather he meets it by ignoring it. 

To put the problem a little differently, this man narrowed dow: 
his adjustment to life to one thing, namely an intellectualized aca 
demic experience. ‘‘It was the one thing in which he could shine.”’ 
When his security therein was threatened, his whole raison d’étre 
was destroyed. His last prop was pulled out from under him so 
that there was nothing left to hold together a personality filled 
with misgivings, conflicts and self-injected problems. 

Both of these cases, though vastly different in many major 
respects, have nevertheless two outstanding common elements: 
First, both of them got only a small share of the good which every 
individual is entitled to as a result of the formal educational 
process. They both absorbed a great amount of book learning but 
neither of them progressed as a social being. They went through 
al! the paces, but it left them untouched from the point of view 
of promoting their maturity. They learned facts, but they were 
of no value, either practically or personally, because they could 
not be used in any constructive sense. Both were pushed by tre- 
mendous drives for personal approbation, but they were constantly 
thwarted because in a social experience they could not find them- 
selves, at least not with any ease, confidence or satisfaction. Thus, 
the total school experience would have to be placed on the debit 
side so far as building personality is concerned. 

In the second place, both of these boys leaned towards a poorly 
balanced form of adjustment, and imbalance coming so early in 
life may be looked upon as a dangerous sign. Such noticeable 
drive for success, such one-sidedness, should best be carefully 
scrutinized early, since it may indicate that the emotional life of 
the individual is not as satisfactory as may appear on the surface. 
The emotional overloading can mean deprivation somewhere else, 
which may not be discernible unless an intelligent, sympathetic 
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nd understanding effort is made to redirect the individual into a 
etter balanced life experience. The situation continues in a vicious 
le, frequently becoming more malignant as time goes on. 
ecialization and limitation of interests in a mature adult, who 
sciously makes the choice as a result of a preceding broad 
«perience is one thing, but this same pattern in an adolescent may 
the first indication that all is not well. Well rounded, normal, 
| life experience may be too much for him. It may possess 
malities which are threatening and are therefore to be avoided. 
When left to develop according to his own impulses and tendencies, 
we see him choosing a life which shuts off as much as possible 
threatening and therefore unsatisfying experiences, cutting 
himself off from everything that does not openly add to his pres 
ve and sense of security. This is natural for a weak personality, 
ind the result is a step backward in the development of the total 
ig. For the more an individual avoids a difficult situation and 
ttles into an activity which draws from him the least effort, the 
further away he is from the fullest richness of which his person- 
ity is capable. The beauty in dealing with this form of adjust- 
ment before it is ‘‘full blown’”’ is that with skill, sympathy and 
inderstanding, a threatening situation may be so manipulated that 
the individual passes through it and is more mature because of it. 
There is satisfaction in having made an effort, irrespective of the 
degree of suecess. The actual effort, together with the recognition 
that he is being understood without being criticized, gives him con- 
fidence and a desire for success and achievement, which will win 
for him the approval of the one who is taking the initiative to push 
him carefully but firmly into the type of experience which he un- 
onsciously needs and craves. Emotional maturity and personality 
richness are attained by the individual as a result of passing 
through a series of increasingly difficult situations which he meets, 
so that after each one he is left better equipped to meet the next. 
One must be exceedingly careful, however, not to push the indi- 
vidual beyond his own limits, not every person is going to swim 
when he finds himself in a situation where he has a choice of sink- 
ing or swimming. One must be careful to stay within the limits 
of what one can reasonably expect in the way of personality 
readjustment. 

In the two cases cited, nothing was done to counteract the type 
of adjustment which in the first, the mother chose, and in the 
second, the boy chose for himself. The personalities were above 
described only up to the point before anyone was seriously wor- 


ried. Such personalities are not uncommon. The book-worm, the 
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grind, the social misfit, the one who always wants to be serious is 
a familiar type in every classroom and every college dormitory, 
These people are seldom admired and rarely popular. They are 
frequently alone and usually unhappy. It is the stuff out of which 
serious mental complications may arise; in some cases they so 
completely cripple the psyche as to make the individual totally 
unfit for life in a normal community. Or again, they may be so 
conflicting to the individual that his best energies go into an in 
ward battle with himself, running the whole gamut of personality 
ills, leaving him worried, anxious, suspicious and self-underrating. 
and therefore falling far short of attaining his capabilities. 
Kither way it is a terrific waste of human material. If we 
could profit by the past experiences of others, attempting, befo 
it gains too much momentum, to redirect this type of adjustment, 
which has led to such serious personality conditions in others, much 
human suffering and anguish may be averted. We do not propos 
that all serious minded youth per se will develop nervous disorders. 
The degree to which the special trend exists, and the associated 
behavior going with it, should both be the determining factors as 
to whether an adjustment whereby academic interests appear to 
be the outstanding feature, needs to be more carefully serutinized. 





GROUP DIFFERENCES IN VALUES WITHIN A 
UNIVERSITY*? 
By DANIEL HARRIS 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
\HE Allport-Vernon Study of Values’ was filled out by 338 
71 students (all male) and 62 faculty members of Lehigh Uni 
versity, comprising about 25 per cent and 50 per cent respec 
tively of the total student and faculty populations. The self-cor 
relation of the scores on the various values, on retest after a three 
week interval, was found to be as follows: 


.Group A Group B 
Value (N25) (N25) 
I, ko i Sean dans .70 . 66 
Economic. .. . ea .58 o 


Aesthetic. ..... : .80 
Social ebb iece we 33 


Saree ; 82 
Religious. .... = 76 


On the basis of these figures it was decided to omit tentatively 
the Social and Economie values from further analysis. (Vernon 
and Allport also found the scores on Social value to have a low 
reliability. ) 

On the other four values various groupings were made and 
compared as to averages. The groupings are listed on the left in 
Table I. The Social Subjects group in the faculty includes his- 
tory, economics, government, philosophy and education. Of 
the three sets of eurricula at Lehigh—Arts, Engineering and 
Business—Hngineering accounts for the majority of all the stu- 
dents. Under vocational choice, the Law, Medicine and Teaching 
groups are practically all Arts men. The Chemical Engineers were 
separated from the other Engineers (Civil, Mechanical, Industrial, 
Klectrical, Mining, ete.) purely on the assumption that Chemical 
Kngineering had research implications which the other types did 
not, and which should show up on the theoretical value; which 


actually did happen. 
The average figures for the students collectively are shown 
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below, together with the figures obtained by Vernon and Allport 
and by Pintner,* for the same values on their male subjects. 


N Theoretical Aesthetic Political Religious 
Allport and Vernon 463 31.49 27.61 31.88 28.07 
Pintner 58 32.83 26.17 28.00 30.83 
This Study 338 30.57 26.16 32 . 7: 25.83 


It can be seen that the only figure which falls noticeably out- 
side the range covered by the other two groups is that for religious 
value. 

A glance at Table I shows a fair number of sizeable differences 
Let us examine them a bit, taking each value separately: first, 


TABLE I 


Group Averages N Theor. Aesth. Polit. 
Faculty Collectively. .. . 5: 36.18 29.35 27.63 
Subjects: Science... . ‘ 38.00 28.08 27 .12 
Engineering. .... 35.09 24.74 27.44 
Languages. ...... : 34.08 36.73 26.69 
Social Subjects: ......... 36.25 31. 31.06 
Ranks: 

Instructors. ... 36. 75 

Assistant and Associate Pro- 
DS o 4. a Wane ee eae : 34. 


Full Professors. ......... 
Students Collectively. . . 33! 30.8 .16 32.74 
Curricula: 


91 


25 .62 


(a 7 f 33.25 9.76 . 80 
0 ers 25.15 
Business. 
Religion : 
PO « . cate ewecaee 
Jews. .... 
Roman Catholics. ........ 
i « ¢ 6 a¢eenmees 


16 to 18 years 5é 31. 
ED FORTE, « cc co ccvcccceses 
20 years. 
DE. 4. -e 4 6 6 eewew eens 30. 
FORE. « oc cccccccesecs 30.6 
and over years 33.2 
Place of 
Birth: 


UO ZOOM COO, 2c wecccecs 31. 
Other Cities (over 500,000). { 
SB Serer 


33. 
Vocational 


Choice 
Tt 2 dead beenneee 17 27. 28.09 34.76 


Medicine. .... 24 36.29 27.81 29.42 
SUES 6 «0 0 Sts coeeens 13 33.03 29.73 29.81 
re 40 29.40 26.47 34.25 
Chemical Engineering. .... 28 34.30 26.84 29.89 
Engineering. .. . 106 30.58 24.41 32.44 





8 Pintner, R., ‘‘A Comparison of Interests, Abilities and Attitudes.’’ This Journal, 
1933, 27, p. 351. 
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Theoretical value, defined as interest in science, the discovery of 
truth, the systematization of knowledge. We find the faculty as 
a group higher than the students. Among the faculty, the science 
vroup is higher than any other, although in no case does the dif- 
ference show a D/cD as high as 2.00. Among the students, the 
Business men are lower than those in either of the other two cur- 
ricula, Engineering and Arts. Incidentally, the high seore of the 
Arts men is due in part to the very high scores of the pre-medical 
students. (See vocational choice groupings.) The difference 
between Chemical Engineers and other Engineers has already 
been mentioned. All these differences are what one would logi 
cally expect. The superiority of Lehigh Valley students over 
those from large cities is not so easily explicable. In Table IT 
we have all the differences on Theoretical value which have a D/eD 


y} 
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of 2.00 or more. 


TABLE II 
THEORETICAL VALUE 
(D/¢ D’s of 2.00 or more) 

N 


.... SPreer cr rs 62 
Students. 


NE en a gic oh irk 87 


Business Men... . 


ee 87 
POMMEMOONS. . 2 2 2 os 


Business Men. ........ 
a Pee 


Vocational Choice: ‘ Sa 
Ee ee 
Medicine. . . 

Business. .... 
Medicine. . ' 
PENS 6 6 eesacees 


Engineering. .......... 
Chemical Engineering.... 


Chemical Engineering... . 
ns +2 «athens as 


‘lace of Birth: Lehigh Valley. ........ 
Cities over 500,000... 


It was mentioned above that the high score of the Arts men 
was due in part to the pre-meds. To illustrate: when the pre- 
meds are left out of the Arts group, the reliability of the difference 
between the Arts men and the Engineers goes down considerably. 
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N Av. 


All Arts Men 87 33. 
IES igs, 0.6. eo cbc St eednee ween 145 .97 


Pr eee 24 36.29 
Engineering Pre-medicals 


Arts Men omitting Pre-medicals........ 63 32.09 7.86 
SOE, 5 6 0 SS ecccanesesvevesveensen 145 30.97 6.50 


Next, Aesthetic value, defined as interest in form, harmony, 
fitness, beauty. The faculty is again higher than students; the 
language facuity markedly higher than the other divisions. Arts 
men score higher than the other two schools, all of which seems 
reasonable; Jewish students are high; New York City men are 
higher than the other two ‘‘place of birth’’ groups. None of the 
vocational choice differences are very reliable, the highest D/cD 
figure being 1.54, between teaching and engineering. 

A little closer analysis of the differences just mentioned gives 
some more illustrations of the effect of heterogeneity of sampling 
in producing spurious differences. Take the difference between 
New York City-born men and the others, and that between the 
Arts men and the others. It can be shown that the first is entirely 
due, and the second partially due, to the relatively large proportion 
of Jewish students in the New York City group and in the Arts 
group. Thus the difference between the New York group and the 
others just about disappears when the Jews and non-Jews are 
taken separately. 


Place of Birth Total Jews Non-Jews 

N Av. N Av. N Av. 
New York City.. 48 28.26 23 31.48 25 25.28 
Other Cities over 500,000 59 25.83 10 31.15 49 24.72 
RY WHS oo 6 occencescess 25 24.94 25 24.94 


And in the ease of the Arts men vs. those in the other two schools, 
the D/cD’s go down quite some when the Jews are not counted. 


D/o D 


All Arts Men 37 9. 9. 4.04 
Be FR, o. 56 cS ceesvoces 5 § 


Jewish Arts Men. 
Jewish Engineers. ............ 


Arts Men omitting Jews........ 47 
Engineers omitting Jews....... 138 


ee sd 6's Cane eese ess 
All Business Men 


Jewish Arts Men 
Jewish Business Men... . 


Arts Men omitting Jews........ 
Business Men omitting Jews.... 
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Table III shows the D/cD’s of 2.00 or more on Aesthetic value. 

(The starred figures are spuriously high, as mentioned above.) 
Next, Political value, defined as desire for domination, power 
and renown. On this we find the student body higher than the 
faculty. As between the different divisions and ranks of the fac- 
lty itself, there are apparently large differences, but the small 

TABLE III 
AESTHETIC VALUE 
(D/e¢ D’s of 2.00 or more) 
N Av. 
..... Eerie. 62 7 
Students. ... 


Languages. . . 
sciences, 
Languages. , é 
Engineering. .. . 12 
9.08 
5.40 
08 
28 


Arts Men.... 


Business Men. ......... 


Arts Mem. ...... 

E.Ngimeers. ... « « 
30 
.46 .76 
; 49 

29.3 46 2.38 


Protestant 
Jew ish. 


Roman Catholic. ...... 
Jewish 


imbers involved prevent any of them from approaching statis- 
tical reliability. Arts men score comparatively low. ‘There are 
no sizeable religious differences, and there is no consistent pro- 
gression with age. Lawyers and business men score high, doctors 
and teachers low. All the differences which appear are logical. 
The reliability figures are in Table IV. 

Last, Religious value, defined as concern over the ultimate 
nature of the universe and one’s own relation thereto. There 
appears not much difference between faculty and students on this, 
but what looks like a steady progression upward from instructors 
to professors. This can’t be attributed to the effect of longer 
exposure to the atmosphere of Lehigh University, since the younger 
students, mostly Freshmen, scored higher than the older ones. 
There is a large difference between the engineering faculty and the 
social subjects faculty. One could theorize here, on how the engi- 
neer’s contact and struggle with impersonal natural forces lead 
him to ponder on the nature of the universe, while the historian 
or economist is more concerned with people and their affairs in 
this world. There seems to be some confirmation of this interpre- 
tation in the differences between the engineering students and the 
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business men, and between law and engineering under vocational 
choice. The low religious interest of the Jewish students is a strik 
ing finding here; which also partly accounts for the apparent irre 
ligiousness of New York City as compared with the others. 


TABLE IV 
POLITICAL VALUE 
(D/e¢ D’s of 2.00 or more) 
N Av. e 
Faculty verre 62 27 .63 7.34 
Students. .... nike : 32.74 5.79 


Students: 
Arts Men , ‘ia 29 . 80 5. 82 
eee ee 4! 32.68 5. 36 


Arts Men siieaaaee 29.80 5. 82 
Business Men on 35.24 5.40 


Business Men. ......... 35.24 5.40 

Ds 5.0.0 seeeduns } 32. 3.36 
Vocational Choice 

Fe ereee l 34.76 5.10 

SE re : 29. 5.86 
66 
91 


Business. ..... 


Teaching seit 13 


Table V shows the reliability figures. That between professors 
and instructors is really somewhat exaggerated. It will be noted 
that the social subjects faculty group is very low on religious 
value; and it so happens that three are instructors and only one 
a full professor; and when they are left out, the reliability of the 
difference between professors and instructors drops. 


Av. 


Full Professors. .... , , on 33.19 
Instructors. ..... ; : ves 25.92 


Social Subjects Professors........ l 30.00 
Secial Subjects Instructecrs 3 13.50 


Professors (omitting social subjects).... f 33.27 9.13 
Instructors (omitting social subjects).... f 28.00 9.25 


In the examples thus far shown, partialing out a particular 
group, such as pre-meds, or Jews, or social subjects faculty, has 
resulted in lessening or erasing entirely an apparent difference 
which at first appeared. Sometimes heterogeneity of subjects has 
the opposite effect, namely it covers up a real difference present. 
For example, on religious value there is apparently no difference 
worth bothering about between Arts and Business men; and yet 
there is a difference, covered up by the fact that among the 87 Arts 
men are 40 Jews, against 23 Jews among the 106 Business men. 
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N eae g 
— 87 
Business Men... . 106 

jewish Arts Men gree we 40) 21 


Jewish Business Men 23) 22.48 


Arts Men omitting Jews.. er 47 28.55 9.36 

Business Men omitting Jews 83 24.85 7.10 
Looking at Table I from the viewpoint of noting the values 
files of the various groups; rather than differences between 


ro 
ii 


roups on various values a few things are at once apparent: The 


ulty, collectively and in all branches except languages, is high- 
on theoretical or scientific interest: while the students collec- 


vely and in two out of the three curricula, as well as in each relig- 
us group, are highest in political value and second highest on 


eoretical. The majority of all the student groupings are lower in 


TABLE V 
RELIGIOUS VALUE 
(D/oe D’s of 2.00 or more) 


Engineering. ......... 
Social Subjects. ... 


Engineering Faculty.... 
Engineering Students... 


Full Professors 
Instructors 


Pere 
Susinese Men. ........ 


Protestames. . . . ccsccss 27.24 
Jews. .. ‘ ‘ 21.94 5.90 


Roman Catholics. ...... 27.64 .92 
72 : 94 1.90 


16-18 Years Old 55 28.72 9.82 
19 Years Old.. 70 25.30 .98 
itional Choice 


°F > KO 
2.605 OZ 


Law. ... ee 17 


Engineering. . .. 106 27.83 26 93 


igious interest than in any other. The Lehigh Valley group is 
rhest on theoretical and lowest on aesthetic value as contrasted 


with the two big-city groups, which are both highest on political 


nd lowest on religious. One might expect on a priort grounds 


those with the rush and competition of large cities as their 
ckground would be more affected by an urge for renown and 
wer than those from the quieter atmosphere of the Lehigh Val- 
; and the relatively low aesthetic score of the latter group is 
asonable in view of the limited opportunities along artistic lines 
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that small towns offer. Among the vocational choice groups it js 
again easy to understand how it happens that law and business ar 
highest on political value, while medicine, teaching and chemical] 
engineering are highest on theoretical. 


SUMMARY 


Three hundred and thirty-eight Lehigh students and sixty-two 
faculty members filled out the Allport-Vernon Values question 
naire. On the four values dealt with the average scores of the 
students show close correspondence to the figures obtained by the 
authors of the test and by Pintner. 

A number of mostly logical differences appear between the 
average scores and profiles of various groups. Samples are: Arts 
men score higher than Business men and Engineers on theoretica| 
and aesthetic values, and lower on political. Faculty higher than 
students on theoretical and aesthetic, lower on political. Pre 
medical men higher than pre-legal men on theoretical value, lower 
on political. Jewish students higher than Protestants or Catholies 
on aesthetic value, lower on religious value. Most students lower 
on religious value than on any other. 

The misleading effect on raw group comparisons of hetero 
geneity of subjects, both in producing spurious apparent differ 
ences and in masking real differences is repeatedly demonstrated. 
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perInG. By F. C. Bartlett. New York: Maemillan, 1932. Pp. 


17 $5.00. 
Bartlett’s own thesis, each reader of this book 


in accord with 
To the present 


and evaluate the content differently. 
past and current 
mental proe- 


receive, recall, 
1 the work appears a trenchant critique of 
logical methods employed in studying the ‘higher 
clarifies our understanding of the complicated character of 


it 
important, although 


acts; and experimentally it is ingenious and 


experiments themselves are hardly comparable in value with the 


hor’s own eritical insight. 


t 


vith nonsense sylables, but abandoned their 


Bartlett first experimented 
ecause he found that they did not achieve either the simplification of 
ilus or the isolation of response which Ebbinghaus attributed to them; 


because also they were so unlike the materials of real life experiences. 
et, the work of Ebbinghaus and his followers involves many serious 


es, apart from the defects noted by his compatriots.' No stimulus 


mple, for ‘‘it is impossible to rid stimuli of meaning so long as they 
iin capable of arousing any human response’’. The simplicity of a 


ilus—were such simplicity possible—would not insure simplicity of 


ponse, for there are ‘‘equally important conditions of response which 
ng to the subjective attitude and to predetermined reactions tenden- 
lhe isolation of response can be secured only ‘‘by the extirpation 


paralysis of accompanying functions’’. And lastly, such an isolation 


not with useful facts about remembering, but with mere 


ild furnish us, 
not understand, and the use 


facts, the meaning of which we should 
hich would be scientifically and practically almost nil. 

In projecting an effective set of experiments, Bartlett kept 
‘‘remembering is not a 
perceiving, 


in mind 


onsiderations of prime importance: that 
mpletely independent function, entirely distinct from 


even from constructive thinking’’; and that remembering 


iyining, or 

not concern statie contents, fixed memories, or sensory 
‘Accurate recall’ as the criterion of memory is, therefore, 
‘If the experimentalist in psychology once 
foreed to 


traces ‘bit by 


eaying’, 
experimental absurdity 
gnizes that he remains to a great extent a clinician, he is 
well-developed psychological funetion is 


re that the study of any 
To understand 


sible only in the light of a consideration of its history. 


t is what it is found to be, we must know by what it has been pre- 

In terms of our general problem, in order to understand how 
iN ilpe, Outlines of Psychology, pp. 179-80, London, 1909; Miiller, Abriss der Psy 
fle, p. 25, Gottingen, 1924; Kohler, Gestalt Psychok gy, pp 284ff., New York, 
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and what we remember, we must set into relation to this how and what 
we perceive. In the second place, the experimental psychologist has only 


to consider that he is professing to deal with biological responses, and he 
will at once realize that so-called ‘literal’, or accurate, recall is an artificial 
construction of the armchair, or of the laboratory. Even if it could be 
secured, in the enormous majority of instances it would be biologically 
detrimental. Life is a continuous play of adaptation between changing 
response and varying environment. Only in relatively few cases—and 
those mostly the production of an elaborately guarded civilization—eould 
the retention unchanged of the effects of experience be anything but a 
hindrance. Remembering is a function of daily life, and must be developed 
so as to meet the demands of daily life. So our memories are constantly 
mingled with onr constructions, are perhaps themselves to be treated as 
constructive in character. It is true that they claim the confirmation of 
past, perceptual, personal experience; but the claim must not, psychologi 
cally speaking, be taken too seriously, whatever may be the logic of the 
matter. For in seeking to reconcile this claim with the fleeting fluidity of 
life, they inevitably use the ‘mobile’ images which are regarded as the 
stuff of the imagination’’. 

An extended description of the experiments is here neither possible 
nor desirable. Suffice it to say that both materials and methods afford a 
sufficient diversity and were used with due respect for control; and that 
the author’s description is clear, methodical, and complete. 

Bartlett’s entire presentation is functional; but his is rather a con- 
figurational than an elementaristic functionalism. He does not, however, 
object to analysis provided we realize that we are breaking up unities in 
order to discover functions. Indeed, he himself points out that there is 
no perceptual situation in which some detail does not stand out and 
predominantly influence what is perceived. (Cf. Rubin’s figure and 
ground.) Further, he indicates that whenever, because of temperament 
or interests, there is a disruption of chronological sequence, images come 
into play as a device for selecting bits out of experiential organizations. 
‘remembering is not the re-excitation 


‘ 


But he is ever reminding us that 
of innumerable fixed, lifeless, and fragmentary traces. It is an imagina- 
tive reconstruction, or construction, built out of the relation of our atti- 
tude toward a whole active mass of organized past reactions or experience, 
and to a little outstanding detail which commonly appears in image or 
in language form’’. 

But if memory as an independent phenomenon or process is an art! 
fact, no less an artifact is the individual. Membership in a group, and 
the influence of the beliefs, traditions, conventions, and institutions of the 
group, make psychological independence impossible. As Bartlett illus- 
trates engagingly with examples of Swasi behavior, both the matter and 
the manner of recall are predominantly determined by social influences— 
the matter of recail by interests, and the manner of recall by temperament 
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character. An adequate study of remembering, then, involves a con 

ration of social determination. 

Although probably right in all of his major objections, Bartlett is 
ore effective in his eriticisms of behavioristic and existential theories of 
meaning, and in his protest against invoking the principles of association 


‘ 


‘explain’’ memory, than he in his treatment 


r hypothecating a self to 


Jung’s collective unconscious and Durkheim’s social memory. But it 
of course, difficult to criticize lucidly what is itself utterly nebulous. 

Although the thought and style of the book appear to the reviewer to 

e rather uneven, the author gives us enough luminous insights to reward us 

t only in the reading, but also in the re-reading of his ‘‘ Remembering’’. 
CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


fur PropLeM or Crime. By C. J. Ettinger. New York: Long and Smith, 
1932. Pp. vill, 538. $3.00. 

In a text which is comprehensive and well-organized, the author—who, 

the way, is both an M.D. and a Ph.D.—treats of the criminal, the 
chinery of justice, and society’s reaction to the criminal. Several of 
e chapters have illuminating historical introductions. Well selected 
ustrations and ease studies throughout the volume give it vitality. 

In his treatment of matters of a psychological character (the nature 
f the criminal, mental causes of crime, and the rehabilitation of the 
elinquent) the author tends in general to be conservative and descrip- 
tive. He does, however, point out in an effective analogy that criminals 
should be diagnosed, classified, and treated, like the sick; that there are 
mental maladies more common, more important, and more remediable 
an the much-stressed feeblemindedness; and that present genetic 
tudies, both psychological and psychoanalytic, should be increasingly 
valuable in suggesting ways and means for the drastic reduction of our 
resent orgy of lawlessness. CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


Morion PicTruRES AND THE SociaL AtriruDEsS oF CHILDREN. By R. C. 
Peterson, and L. L. Thurstone. Pp. xvii+75; combined with F. K. 
Shuttleworth and M. A. May: The Social Conduct and Attitudes 
of Movie Fans. Pp. v+142. New York: Macmillan, 1933. $1.50. 

The first of these two studies concerns the effect of motions pictures on 
social attitudes. The subjects were, for the most part, students of the 
junior and senior high schools in towns with a population of 5,000 or less. 

About two weeks before the showing of a film (which was selected because 

t appeared to have effective value on the issue in question) these children 

were given an attitude scale or a paired comparison schedule; and an alter- 

nate scale or schedule was given the day after the picture was shown. 

The most striking result was the change in attitude toward the Negro 

found after showing the picture ‘‘The Birth of a Nation’’; although the 

effects of ‘‘Son of the Gods’’ on the attitude toward the Chinese, of ‘‘ Four 
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Sons’’ on the attitude toward the Germans, of ‘‘The Criminal Code’’ on 
the attitude toward the punishment of criminals, and of ‘All Quiet on 
the Western Front’’ on the attitude toward war were all considerable 
A cumulative effect was revealed when two or more pictures pertaining to 
the same issue were shown. In several of the groups the persistence of 
effect was measured after intervals of from ten weeks to nineteen months. 
In most instances the effect continued, although usually the attitude 
tended somewhat toward that held before the presentation of the film 

In the other study, Shuttleworth and May were interested not in the 
effects of individual pictures but in the effects of frequent attendance at 
the movies on social conduct and attitudes. The groups surveyed included 
grades 5 to 8 in elementary school populations previously studied by the 
authors in the Character Education Inquiry, and seven junior high schools 
in Connecticut and Ohio. The 10 to 15 per cent of children reporting the 
most frequent attendance (3 or more times a week) are referred to as 
Movie Children, and a similar per cent reporting the least frequent attend 
ance (once a month or less often) constitute the Non-Movie Children 


The pairs of groups were equated with respect to sex, age, school grade 


intelligenee and like factors 

‘Of the total number of comparisons made between the movie and non 
movie groups, including conduct tests, school marks and deportment, 
attitude tests and questionnaire, significant differences favoring the non 
movie group appeared in about 8 per cent of the comparisons, favoring 
the movie group in about 2 per cent, and favoring neither (?.e., no differ 
ence) in about 90 per cent 

The authors project various theories, but themselves subscribe to what 
they call the Specific Influence Theory and the Interaction Theory. They 
do not doubt the influence of the cinema, but point out that ‘‘this influ 
ence is specific for a given child and a given movie: the same picture may 
influence different children in distinctly opposite directions’’. (Thus in 
such a survey as this the net: statistical effect is smaller than the total 
actual effect The authors also believe that certain behavior patterns and 
social attitudes already exist among those who attend the cinem? most 
frequently, but that the movies tend to fix and further establish these pat 
terns and attitudes. 

In both of these studies the clearly described techniques, the concrete 
material, and the graphic presentations of data add to the interest and 
practicality. CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


New Inrropuctory Lectures To PsycnHoaNnatysis.* By Sigmund Freud. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Nov. 13, 1933. Pp. 257. 
$3.00. 

Anyone who turns hopefully to Freud’s New Introductory Lectures on 

Psychoanalysis, expecting to find there an integration of the author's 

older and newer views, is doomed to disappointment. Nowhere does Freud 


* Manuscipt received and acknowledged February 1, 1934. 
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isly attempt the task. And perhaps the hopeful reader deserves his 
lisappointment. For everyone who reads Freud should realize by now 
he places fidelity to his separate insights far above the demands of 
‘al consistency. No one knows better than Freud that his views lack 
matie coherence and completeness, and no one is more unembarrassed 
that fact. For one thing, he considers the situation an inevitable con- 
rence of the incompleteness of our knowledge. For another, he does 
ver-rate consistency. 
As one reads this, Freud’s latest book, and reflects on the long list of 


predecessors, one becomes aware of a distinct sense of the essential 


nity of the man who led the intellectual movement they represent. 
s dignity is solidily rooted in an unmistakable sincerity. Whatever 
reader may think of Freud’s veiws and of his ways of arriving at 
them, he can hardly escape seeing that Freud himself is honestly con- 
need of their soundness, and that he is willing to stand by them against 
mers. Not that he refuses to modify them in the light of what he 
pertinent evidence; the history of psychoanalysis makes it 
ecessary to labor that point. But of the essential rightness of the 
of his theory he is firmly and unshakably convineed. He says in 
ect, ‘‘Hier stehe ich, ich kann nicht anders’’. But he does not add 
Gott hilf mir’’. Neither God, nor the philosophers, nor Karl Marx, nor 
relativists who believe that one view of truth is as good as another— 
Freud considers them all specifically—ean greatly influence his position. 
When he shifts ground, it is in obedience to the dictates of ‘‘sober science’’, 
by which he means the observations that analysis has yielded 
In the course of these lectures, Freud commits most of his usual sins 
wainst science. He is as disdainful as ever of the principle of parsimony ; 
clings to the old fashion of clothing his concepts in figures of speech 
iich obscure their basic structure; and he continues to intimate, at times, 
it he has elinched a point by citing one, or two, or sometimes three cases. 
also continues to over-exercise his gift for analogy, explaining, to be 
e, that analogies prove nothing, but generally offering no proof in their 
id. But his most serious fault is his way of assuring the reader, when 
reaches a eritical point in the discussion, that it would be useless to 
mpt to elucidate. If the reader is an analyst or has himself been 
ilyzed, no explanation is needed; if he has had neither of these experi- 
es, he eannot possibly understand. Sometimes this statement is made 
th an eigmatie air of ‘‘l-eould-a-tale-unfold’’, and sometimes it is accom- 
nied by the matter-of-fact reminder that the patient’s privacy must be 
pected. But in any ease the reader is left with tke astonishing spectacle 
man who calls himself a scientist, explaining that he cannot reveal 
lata on which he bases his conclusions, and asserting that his knowl- 
is incommunicable by the ordinary methods of communication. This 
yn, however, is characterized by the utmost innocence and openness. 
trickier man would be more sensitive to the criticisms that might be 


t against him: a less honest one would be more aware of danger. 
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But Freud is apparently oblivious to the weakness of his position in this 
respect. At any rate he leaves it entirely unguarded. 

This curious innocence is made more striking by the fact that Freud 
is by no means ignorant of what is implied in the scientific attitude 
Throughout the book one encounters comments, often penetrating, ocea- 
sionally profound, sometimes naive, and always admiring, on the scientific 
point of view. Furthermore, Freud repeatedly identifies the underlying 
point of view of psychoanalysis with that of science. But while he seems 
to have caught much of the scientific attitude and general outlook. he 
seems not to have caught the full significance of the scientific method. 
He is genuinely respectful of objective truth, but he seems not to have 
considered what makes it objective. In particular, he seems not clearly 
aware of what constitutes scientific evidence,—of the tests, both logical 
and empirical, that observations must survive before they can be regarded 
as objectively valid. Freud’s talent is for that part of the labor of science 
which consists in making observations and forming hypotheses; for the 
testing and verification of observations and hypotheses he shows no apti 
tude. His theories, therefore, remain scientifically unproved. This does 
not mean, of course, that they are wrong; it simply means that science, so 
long as it sticks to its methods, has no way of knowing whether to accept 
or reject them. 

It is interesting to see these traits of Freud’s mind as they manifest 
themselves in the specific contents of his book. It is, as a whole, an uneven 
performance. I gets off to a bad start in a chapter entitled, ‘‘ Revision 
of the Theory of Dreams’’, which might better have been called ‘‘ Restate- 
ment of the Theory of Dreams’’. With the single exception of bringing 
punishment dreams under the rubric of wish-fulfilment through the con- 
cept of the super-ego, it adds nothing of importance to the earlier treat- 
ment of dreams. The second chapter, thuogh the poorest in the book, is in 
some respects the most illuminating, precisely because it shows Freud 
attempting the thing he does worst, the judicious weighing and evaluating 
of evidence. Here, under the heading, ‘‘ Dreams and the Occult’’, Freud 
tries honestly to consider the case of the occultists on its merits. On the 
strictly psychological side, he is acute in the extreme, keenly aware of 
everything that may be warping his judgment. He is old, he reflects, and 
he may be weakened, credulous, prejudiced, guilty of wishful thinking 
eager for miracles. But when dealing with evidence in the more objec- 
tive sense, he is much less aware of snares and pitfalls. It is particularly 
significant that in this chapter he does for his views on the occult what he 
does not do for his views on psychoanalysis as a whole; he makes a deter 
mined effort to spy out all the weaknesses in his position and to defend 
himself against possible attack. Less sure of himself here than in his 
general stand on psychoanalysis, he is also less insensitive and indifferent 
to the flaws in his argument. Consequently he makes an effort to justify 
his position—not very skilfully, but carefully and earnestly. 

In the next three chapters Freud gets into his stride. Here he pre- 
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some of the newer aspects of his theory: in ‘‘The Anatomy of the 
ital Personality’’, his conceptions of the ego, the super-ego, and the id; 
‘‘Anxiety and the Instinctual Life’’ the new theories of anxiety made 
essary by the new knowledge of the ego-trends; and in ‘‘ The Psychology 
Women’’ the origin, development, and consequences of the girl’s 


Oedipus complex. These chapters show Freud at his best. Expository and 
e, rather than argumentative and critical, they are in line with his 

vifts. Here he says, ‘‘l have seen what I have seen and | know what 

| know’’, with nothing to hamper the freedom of his perceptions and 


speculations. 

Chapter VI, ‘‘ Explanations, Applications, and Orientations’’, disposes 

th diminishing degrees of animosity, of Adler, Jung, and Rank, and 

en, after reflecting on the possible uses of psychoanalysis in education, 
liscusses the merits and limitations of psychoanalysis as a therapeutic 
sure It is interesting that Freud’s claims for psychoanalysis are 
temperate than are those of many of his followers. Though he con- 

ers it far and away the best of all psychotherapeutic methods, he does 

t expect it to dispel all the ills that flesh is heir to. The last chapter is 
titled, ‘‘A Philosophy of Life’’. Comparing the Weltanschauung of 
psychoanalysis with other well-known ways of conceiving man and his 
rid, it is interesting less for what it says about the other points of view 

n for the sharper definition it gives to Freud’s own system of thought 
n the light of comparisons and contrasts. 

No review of this book would be complete without a comment on the 
xeellence of the translation. The books reads neither as if it were a 
translation, nor as if it were English written by an English-speaking 
writer. It reads as if it were written in English by a German-speaking 
scholar whose command of English is fluent and sure, but who still writes 
with a slight German accent. This is the height of appropriateness in the 
situation. If the style is the man and if the man is revealed even in the 
translation, the translator has done his work well. 

EpNA HEIDBREDER. 


INSANITY AS A DEFENSE IN CriminaL Law. By Henry Weihofen, School 
of Law, University of Colorado. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1933. Pp. xi+524. 

In 1928, under a grant from the Legal Research Committee of the 
Commonwealth Fund, the faculty of the University of Chicago Law School 
undertook a study of the law governing insanity as a defense to crime 
ind committed to Professor Weihofen the task of gathering and preparing 
the material. 

Dr. S. Sheldon Glueck’s classie study of Mental Disorder and The 
Criminal Law, published in 1925, had already done the pioneer work in 
this field and had set an exceptionally high standard of scholarship and 
critical analysis. Prof. Weihofen has fully justified such unavoidable 
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repetition as may be observed by those familiar with the earlier work by 
the plan and purpose, which he has carried out with such careful clarity 
and adequate documentation, of stating the rules of law governing the 
defense of insanity as they prevail in the various state and federal 
courts and the variances of procedure in the application of these rules 
The result is of practical value to the legal profession as well as to th 
general student of criminal law and procedure and furnishes the neces 
sary and authoritative data for an appreciation of much of the inadequacy 
of criminal law concepts and consequent methods and procedure. Whil 
the critical and analytical portions of the book are equally clear and 
valuable and the reference to recent trends timely, the emphasis is rightly 
placed on the statement of the law as it exists and is administered in th 
jurisdictions studied. 

Professor Williston has recently asserted that the best service a pro 
fessor of law can render aside from his work of teaching is to state 
treatises or essays the rules or principles that after collating judicial 
decisions and using such general knowledge as he may possess, he co 


ceives to be sound. Lawyers generally prefer having all the rules o1 


principles deducible from the decisions stated, with such light as the pr 


fessor can give as to their soundness from his general knowledge and special 
training, leaving their final evaluation to the more reliable test of exper 
ence, and this is the method wisely adopted by Professor Weihofen wit! 
a thoroughness demonstrated by the citation of over 1500 cases, upwards 
of 450 statute provisions, and a bibliography of more than 200 books and 
periodicals. 

From the standpoint of the person injured or the safety of society 
the mental state of the criminal is of little importance. An insane person 
may cause as much damage, often more, as his so-called normal brother 
Nevertheless the law, wedded as it is to moral and religious notions, finds 
itself incapable of a completely realistic view of conduct and continues to 
struggle with a subjective test of responsibility. It cannot generally think 
of crime apart from crimina! intent although under legislative fiat it 
frequently has to deal with crimes in which there is frankly no element 
of intent. But it still has its way as to responsibility and insanity at the 
time of the commission of the act is still a defense to homicide and if 
recovery has followed frees the prisoner from all penalties and restraints. 
The law which does not hesitate to take the life of a poor wretch who 
accidently kills the sexton while engaged in extracting a few pennies from 
the poor box, recoils from doing anything to the man who in a temporary 
fit of insanity kills his wife and children, when he recovers from his 
frenzy. If the protection of society and not the satisfaction of a quasi- 
religious and sadistic sentiment of vengeance were the sole aim of the 
criminal process, treatment adequate for social and individual protection 
would follow anti-social or individually dangerous conduct in all cases. 
The mental state would be relevant in determining the treatment necessary 
but it would not enter into the question of responsibility or determine 
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whether the behavior was socially undesirable or individually dangerous 
would be demonstrated by the result. As long as the treatment of 
ally inept or dangerous person is left to rest upon a prerequisite 
r of a psyecho-moral-religious conclusion called guilt, criminal law 
loubtless continue to be as ineffective as an instrument of social pro 
as it has been of crime prevention. Conduct which results in 
to the individual or to society does not need to be characterized by 
thet before being subjected to correction nor should treatment by 
nstrumentalities stigmatize the citizen. The whole process should 
of its moral implications and become frankly realistic in its aims 
thede 
e the book under view suggests these observations it is not con 
with criminology generally but with insanity as a defense under the 
ng theory of responsibility. Under this theory criminal responsi 
e., ability to legal consequences in the recognized forms of penal 
ent—death, imprisonment, ete.) rests upon a mental eapacity to 
rime plus the forbidden act not simply on doing the forbidden 
injury of society or of some individual. The law in this country 
New Hampshire where the test is whether the defendant had 
acity to entertain the required criminal intent and whether he 
et, entertain that intent) is summarized by Professor Weihofen 
ows: ‘‘A person is not criminally responsible for an offense if at the 


‘ 


is committed he is so mentally unsound as to lack (1) knowledge 
he act is wrong or (2) (in seventeen states) will power enough to 
the impulse to commit it.’’ Either of these lacking, the prisoner is 
ruilty by reason of insanity. The first subdivision, the so-called right 
wrong test, which is the sole test in England and in 29 American 
ncluding New York, has been much criticized by psychologists and 
hiatrists as ignoring the conative-affective mode of mental life. 

Other tests prevail at different stages of the criminal process. A 

ner cannot be trmed at all unless he has capacity to understand the 

ture and object of the proceedings against him, to comprehend his own 

dition in reference thereto and to make a rational defense, and sentence 
innot be pronounced or carried out unless he has sufficient intelligence 
to comprehend the nature and purpose of the proceedings and to convey 
any reasons that may exist why judgment should not be pronounced 
against him. 

‘here is much variance among the states in relation to the burden of 
roof, rules of evidence, presumptions |‘‘in Texas any person who pleads 
guilty to a charge of crime is prima facie presumed to be out of his mind 
and the court must satisfy itself that the person adopting this strange and 
inusual course of action is sane’’| and methods of procedure. Professor 
Weihofen sets down the various rules in detail and points out their com- 
parative merits and defects. The result is a veritable storehouse of data 
lor the student of comparative law and procedure in the particular field 


covered by the book. Progress in any branch of legal science must always 
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rest upon a sound knowledge of law as it exists and there is need of studies 
upon a similar plan in other branches of the law. Psychologists and psy: 


chiatrists as well as criminologists would welcome such a study of the 
psychological elements of crime generally, particularly intent and motive 
Indeed, any progress in a realistic approach seems to await such a study 
of the content of legal formulae. , 

Professor Weihofen’s summary of suggested reforms is a stimulating 
ehapter and his conclusions may well be as disconcerting to the Baumes 
Law type of criminal law theorist as they are heartening to those who 
wish to think in terms of social ineptitude and prevention rather thay 
in those of individual guilt and punishment. Certainly, concludes Pro. 
fessor Weihofen, ‘‘the idea that the state should frankly give up punish 
ing people who transgress the law and treat them as social problems rather 
than as sinners, still sounds to most people like the wildest of anarchisti 
notions. We are rapidly putting the conception into practice, but we are 
still a long way from admitting or even realizing that we are doing so 
Nevertheless, the new point of view is growing in popularity. It 
already been adopted in Mexico and the U. 8S. 8S. R. This new attitude 
toward crime and criminals is without a doubt the most revolutionary 
development in penal philosophy since Becearia and indications are that 
it will eventually enjoy general acceptance.’’ 

JoHN A. SLADE 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Movies, DELINQUENCY AND Crime. By H. Blumer, and P. M. Hauser 
New York: Maemillan, 1933. Pp. xiii4+-233. 

This volume is the report of one part of the study made under th 
direction of the Motion Picture Research Council through the support of 
the Payne Fund. The authors admit the study to be exploratory rather 
than decisive, and in view of the purpose of the undertaking, an attempt 
was made to deal with the problem in a general way, rather than to try 
for exact results. Convicts, ex-convicts, delinquent and non-delinquent 
children of both sexes wrote autobiographical studies, filled in question 
naires and in some cases gave personal interviews; in all cases the indi 
vidual was urged particularly to report the influence of the movies, f 
good or bad, upon his career. The purpose of the study was frankly 
stated, it being made clear that the authors did not ‘‘expect’’ particular 


r 
0 


results. 

The book analyzes these reports, and discusses first the direct influ 
ences of the movies on crime, e.g., teaching the youthful criminal how 
to ‘‘jimmy’’ a lock, and then the indirect influences, as e.g., firing th 
boy with a desire to be a ‘‘big shot’’, or to have more money or better 
clothes. The relation of the movies to sexual delinquency is considered 
in two chapters. An analysis of the deterrent or reformatory value of 
movies, both within and without penal institutions, is given. In the sum 
mary the authors conclude that the part played by movies is, in large 
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measure, a function of the individual’s social milieu. Movies are reported 
< leading to a life of crime and as deterring one from following such 
oaths; aS making prison discipline easier and as making it harder; as 
aiding an offender to reform or making him bitter and resentful against 
tudy society. These diametrically opposing trends are explained partly on 
the basis of the wide range of topics depicted on the screen, but more 
ting importantly because of the milieu, the attitudes, and the interests of the 
nee spectators. Movie themes are accepted and interpreted largely in light 
of the observer’s background and interest; therefore, the child from a 
rate delinquency area tends to be sensitized to the behavior pre- 
sented by the ‘‘erime’’ picture, and he readily accepts it. 
Although the authors disavow any predilection for particular findings, 
cains a vague impression that they expected to prove movies to be 
versally deterimental to morals, and are disappointed to be unable to 
ort such to be a fact. One is disappointed that in only a few cases are 
vie actors and films mentioned by name; to the reviewer this seems a 
listinet loss, since it becomes impossible to identify the pictures which 
ire reported to act either as stimulus for delinquent behavior or as a 
leterrent influence. 
Many interesting case studies are reported verbatim; questionnaires, 
are given in the appendix. Now that the ground is broken, one is 
xious to see a quantitative study made, with a precise evaluation of the 
significance of the part played in social relationships by this ubiquitous 
factor of modern civilization. 
DoROTHEA JOHANNSEN. 


Skidmore College. 


Monster OF DisseLporrF. By M. 8S. Wagner. New York: Dutton, 
1933. Pp. 248. 

[t is well-known that sadism takes many forms, but it is none-the-less 
imazing to read the story of Peter Kiirten and try to make it seem real. 
Beginning in 1929 he ran amuck, after a long prelude dating back to the 
turn of the century. He had committed arson 22 times, tried to strangle 
23 people of all ages and sexes, as well as stabbed, battered, and drowned 
thers. Some 69 crimes are listed against him, and others are not recorded. 
lle lusted for blood, literally; he was often sexually excited by his deeds, 
it not always; he was invariably attractive and young-appearing to his 

ctims; he was insatiable; but he was also under almost perfect control 
and was adjudged responsible for his acts and not insane. 

Mrs. Wagner, an English press correspondent in Berlin, here gives the 
results of her careful study of the medical and legal documents in this 
iamous ease of terrorism. She tells of the crimes with restraint, she seems 
‘air to the police and the psychiatrists who became bewildered trying to 
olve this ‘‘ psychological puzzle’’, and she evidently has thought deeply 
before writing. The result is a book of interest to the psychiatrist, to the 
jurist, and to the student of social conditions as the matrix of crime. She 
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gives a brief survey of three earlier mass-murderers in Germany, then the 
story of the 1929-30 attacks, the trial and confession, the witnesses (lay 
and expert), the summing up, and the aftermath of the death penalty. 
She tells of the delight Kiirten took in telling of his crimes in greatest 
detail (a memory wasted in anti-social behavior) with no remorse. The 
tale of a sexual maniac living more or less normally with his wife, of a 
pyromanie who delighted in the anguish of his victims, the delusions of 
grandeur of a forty-seven-year-old man who rouged and powdered to be 
young-appearing in his philandering—here is a true story to outdo all 
others of its kind. It will make excellent required reading for a great 
variety of social studies. 
C. N. ALLEN. 


Tue EmorionaL ResPONsES OF CHILDREN TO THE Motion Picture Srrva- 
TION. By Wendell 8. Dysinger, Christian A. Ruckmick. Pp. xiii+ 
122. 

Morion PicruRES AND STANDARDS OF Morauity. By Charles C. Peters 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. v+285. 

CHILDREN’S SLEEP. By Samuel Renshaw, Vernon L. Miller, Dorothy P. 
Marquis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. xviii 
242, 

These two volumes include three monographs in the series of thirteen 
on Moving Pictures and Youth sponsored by the Payne Fund of New 
York. The aim of the study resulting in The Emotional Responses of 
Children to the Motion Picture Situation was to get both subjective and 
objective records of the emotional effect of the movies during the perform- 
ance. Two techniques were employed to accomplish this: the procedure 
of impression, requiring reports on the pleasantness or unpleasantness 
(not always reliable im children), and the procedure of expression, that 
is, of bodily effects following affective experience. The latter constitutes 
the important experiment and is based on the assumption that the psycho- 
galvanic response gives a significant index of emotional experience. A 
modified Wechsler psychogalvanograph was used. Changes in the circu 
latory system, notably the increase in pulse rate, were also studied. 

Two pictures, ‘‘Hop to It, Bell Hop’’, and ‘‘Feast of Ishtar’’ (two 
parts) were viewed by 89 observers, of good average intelligence, in age 
four to fifty (only nine were over twenty-five). In successive chapters the 
study treats in detail of the apparatus used, the laboratory and theatre 
procedure, and the results obtained. Comments are made on sex and age 
differences. The authors do not attempt to moralize but present in a 
convineing way their conclusions that profound mental and psychological 
effects of an emotional order are produced, undoubtedly resulting in 
unnatural sophistication and bodily stimulation. 

In the experiment with which Motion Pictures and Standards of 
Morality deals, the authors set out to learn whether conduct depicted in 
the movies deviates from the approved standard of conduct in our society; 
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in what direction and to what degree. No quantitative measures 
available, so they undertook to measure behavior in motion pictures 

to develop scales for measuring the mores. To accomplish the latter 
obtained the reactions of many groups of people, representing a 
ndom sample of American society, to describe bits of conduct. Since 
t was obviously impossible to get reactions to the whole range of mores, 
thev confined themselves to four elements played up largely in the movies: 
cressiveness of the woman in lovemaking, kissing and caressing, treat 
nt of children by parents, democratic attitudes and practices. Technical 
ipters on the unit of measurement, how it was used, rating moving 
tures, and their divergence from the mores, are followed by discussions 

f the appeal of movie advertising, and the relation of morality to suecess. 
{mong other conclusions, the authors state their belief that while true art 


‘ 


mav deal with any subject, deliberately to introduce ‘‘naughty’’ elements 
s to sacrifice an art of wide appeal, and that great cinematic art can flour- 
only when movies are produced for differentiated audiences. Since 
respect to meeting social needs and desires, producers are still primitive 
naive, there is a promising field for research by good social scientists. 
Such research would render valuable service not only in improving movies 
ut in profiting producers. 

Children’s Sleep has an interest aside from its place in the series, 

ise it presents the first extensive data on sleeping habits of children 

m six to eighteen. In order to solve the problem as to whether or not 

tion pictures produce effects which alter the pattern of sleep prejudicial 
to normal health and growth, it was first necessary to establish a standard 
leep pattern. Change of posture was taken as the indicating function and 
experiments show variations in motility not only due to movies but 
to age, sex and season; the effect of temperature and humidity; the effect 

' coffee and coffee substitutes; and the visual flicker limens in children. 
The apparatus was an outgrowth of that used several years before in the 
studies of changes in human posture as related to efficiency of performance 
1 aequiring skill. 

The records inelude a tabulation of over three and a half million 
minutes of sleep, by 170 different children, during 347 nights, correspond- 
ing to 17 years in a single individual. Owing to the difficulty of estab- 
lishing the apparatus in private homes and keeping accurate records, 
hildren in an institution (the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research), were 
chosen for experimentation. A summary of previous work on children’s 
sleep with a bibliography of 250 titles adds to the value of the book. 


There are chapters on apparatus, methods used, normal sleep motility, and 
sixty pages on the influence of the 58 movies viewed, with many graphs 
and charts. 

While all three monographs are interesting contributions in a new field, 
Children’s Sleep will have a wider appeal than the others, because of the 
subject, the simple style and the ease with which one can find the material. 
Any intelligent parent will find it absorbing, and its many conclusions 
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constructive. The majority of those who read at all on the subject, how 
ever, will probably content themselves with the popular digest of 
whole series, Our Movie Made Children, by H. J. Forman. 

CHARLOTTE A. KIMBALI 


Science aND Human Lire. By J. B.S. Haldane. New York and London 
Harper and Brothers, 1933. Pp. vii+287. 


This volume is made up of twenty-three essays written during five 
years and published in a considerable number and variety of American 
and English periodicals. The titles of these essays would be transcribed 
here if they were enlightening as to the inherent nature of the work, but 
this they are not in adequate degree. One discerns in them an attempt 
to attract attention to the articles by titles needlessly dramatic. One thinks 
of his distinguished father’s writings and can but mildly deplore what 
one fears is a tendency to the dispersion of the family knowledge and wis 
dom over some fields not too intensively cultivated. This tendency of 
eourse has plently of sanctions, but it trends toward journalism rather 
than towards science. 

And the subtle flavor of the volume as a whole smacks of that universal 
scepticism, quite popular in places but which remains a fairly poor sub 
stitute not to say screen, of superficiality in at least a few of its directions 
This apes certain New York columnists and editors, and seems somehow 
below the standard of the best of English thought. But what of it? Noth 
ing in particular indeed, except that it suggests that one essayist when 
younger took too seriously his father’s famous characterization of thi 
human personality as ‘‘an asymptotic regress toward a notional pur 
subject of knowledge; a thinker without thoughts; an abstraction; noth 
ing at all’’. Here one gets an echo of ‘‘ Appearance and Reality’’. But 
the present point is that neither Bradley nor Haldane pére meant it, while 
Haldane fils tries to take it seriously, a la mode. 

To review the twenty-three articles composing ‘‘Science and Human 
Life’’ would obviously take too much of the JouRNAL’s space; each deals 
with a different topic, and the range extends from ‘‘The Story of My 
Health’’ to ‘‘If Jesus Lived Today’’ and ‘‘God-Makers’’. The book is 
readily available to any who wish to explore this range. It is an attrac 
tive volume and well made. It lacks an index which to the present 
reviewer seems quite a lack, suggesting that the book is intended to be 
read once and discarded never to be referred to again or any of its topics 
or statements resought; and the labor of compiling an index is so slight!, 
the work of a forenoon, or less. 

The preface is of human interest and might well have been reviewed 
first. The author speaks of the volume as ‘‘a rather mixed bag of writ- 
ings’’, but he insists that a ‘‘single idea runs through the book’’ namely, 
how science affects human life. He admits that he has been far too busy 
with his ‘‘main occupation of research and teaching to evolve a complete 
philosophy of life’’, and he seems to classify himself as ‘‘an eminent scien 
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which of course he is, although still young—which as everybody 


a misdemeanor at least 


WS IS ¢ 


New York. Georce VAN Ness DEARBORN 


e MentaL Derective: A ProsLem In Sociau INEFFIcreENcy. By Richard 
J. Berry, M.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.S.E., Director of Medical Services, 


Stoke Park Colony, Bristol, England; and R. G. Gordon, M.D., 


D.S.C.. F.R.C.P.E., Consulting Neurologist in the same institution 


New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1931. Pp. xvi 
225, with 7 portrait-plates and 10 figures. .Cloth, 12mo. $2.50 
We should be glad to have a volume on amentia written for both lay 


ind physicians by scientists so broad-minded and so experienced as 


entlemen named above, the former of whom recently was professor 


then dean of the medical faculty of the University of Melbourne and 
thor of the important works ‘‘ Brain and Mind’’, ete. Doctor Gordon 
well-known neurologist, and a writer on personality. 
‘s an adequate index (and preface) the book’s eight chapter 
the evolution of 


Beside 
s are as follows: ‘*‘The problem of mental deficiency ; 
the making of mind; the mentally defective; the various kinds 
the relationship of mental defect to other forms of illness; 
and a policy for the problem”’ 


brain; 
rectives;: 
cial consequences of mental deficiency . 
The pressing importance of public enlightenment on the subject may 
en from the authors’ statement that England spends 93 pounds ster 
er annum on the inefficient child and only 12 pounds on the efficient 
the American statistics, ‘‘running here, as they so frequently 
1,100 million dollars are 


while 
to astronomical dimensions’’, show that 
pent yearly on various social services for the inefficient and only 600 
ion on the efficient. 
One page of the work is so constructive and yet clear to every reader, 
it may properly be quoted entire, especially since it introduces two 
vy terms that have their sanctions:—‘Commencing with the medical 
w of mentality and its aberrations, all human beings fall quite naturally 
inevitably into certain well-defined categories and every single human 
dividual who lives long enough almost certainly passes through the 
rious stages. At birth he is an ament, as he is without a mind ?]. 
With normal development he becomes, if use may be made for a moment 
in ugly hybid, a synment, that is, with a mind. At some period of his 
from excessive grief, emotional strain, ill-health or other known or 
known causes, he may temporarily become a dysment with disordered 
ental funetion, but under treatment and removal of the cause may 
recover his condition of normal mentality. Fortunately, most normal 
people never become dysments, though all might do so if the condition of 


strain to which they might be subjected were sufficiently severe and pro- 


longed. Experimentally, it is possible to exhaust nerve cells through all 


tages of chromatolysis to complete death, and the war provided such a 
Hence, the many unexpected 


S 


human experiment on the grand scale. 
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people who hed ‘nervous breakdowns’ from the unexampled stresses ¢, 


which their nervous systems were subjected by the severity and conflict 
ing nature of the stimuli to which they were subjected. Lastly, wit! 
advancing age and senility, the brain cells, like those of reproduction. 
undergo dissolution, and the individual becomes a physiological dement” 

There is a deal of sound psychobiology in this book and also som 
thing additional that is still more rare, namely a breadth of view, an up-t 
date philosophy, so to say, of mental deficiency that comes only from a 
master of the subject in all its aspects which are many. The laminatio; 
of the cerebral cortex described so convincingly by A. W. Campbell, Shay 
Bolton, Mott, and G. A. Watson, and many others, is enlarged on. The 
demonstrative chromatolysis worked out so certainly and so laborious); 
years ago by Hodge, Austin and Sloan, D. H. Dolley, Nissl, and others 
put where it belongs as the form of degeneration typical of the cortica 
cells (most conspicuous in the supragranular layer), that underlies th 
eytopenia of amentia, of dementia, and of dysmentia as above defined 
(the cytopenia of this last group of mental abnormalities being as yet 
unestimated and perhaps often functional and temporary). 

‘Conclusion: Mental deficiency depends on an insufficiency of brain 
cells, which can be recognized without difficulty by those trained in the 
requisite knowledge, which can be easily imparted to anyone who has 
sufficient interest to be willing to learn. There is therefore no reason 
why mistakes in diagnosis should oceur and people able to fend for them 
selves be declared unable to do so. If there are not enough brain-cells 
inside a person’s skull by the age of é¢leven years, or indeed considerably 
earlier, no human power can put them there, and such an individual can 
never be classed as normal, but will remain the defective that he is 
Mental defect cannot be cured. It must be endured, and it is our desire 
and ambition that that endurance should be as pleasant and profitable as 
possible, for both the individual and the community, and should cost th 
nation as little as possible, so that more may be available for those citizens 
who are really of use to themselves and their fellows.’’ 

The authors apparently are unfamiliar with the considerable success 
in the way of practical education developed by application of the ‘‘ physi 
ological method’’ stressed first by Edouard Seguin and elaborated in its 
application by the late Walter E. Fernald in Massachusetts. Economically 
speaking it does ‘‘cure’’(?) many cases. 

The book is strongly recommended to all who wish to have the latest 
authentic, that is, probably true, information regarding amentia, feeble 
mindedness. The student of sociology will find there an unusual number 
of the bearings of amentia on social science, and the psychiatrist and th 
psychologist authoritative presentation of the neuropathology of mental 
deficiency as well as other germane material simply set forth. The type 
portraits are very excellent, and large, and the figures and diagrams 
illuminating. FEORGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 

New York. 





NOTE 


Nore: The first number of the new German publication, ‘‘ Kinderpsychiatrie,’’ 
eared in April under the editorship of Dr. M. Tramer of the University of Berne. 


urnal is to appear six times annually at a subscription rate of twelve francs 


ar. The current issue of thirty-six pages contains, in addition to the introductory 


ent, six articles of especial interest on child psychiatry. 








